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large and expert organization, and to demand preferred treatment abroad. 
The rates are right. Again, the receipt which is given you is an insurance 
against loss. 

When you send an American Express Foreign Money Order the Com- 
pany agrees to forward the money to the payee for you, and to notify you 
if payment can not be made and make such disposition of the money as 
you may direct. Payee’s receipt is obtained and returned to you whenever 


possible. 
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The Heart of the Struggle 


An Address by Samuel Gompers Under the Auspices of The Student Liberal 
Club of Harvard University, Thursday, March 10, 1921, Cambridge, Mass. 


HEN the request or invitation was extended to me to deliver an address 
before The Student Liberal Club of Harvard, the suggestion was made 
that I might address myself to the subject ““What do the workers want?” 

On the way from New York to Boston, reading a Boston newspaper, I saw that I 
was advertised to discuss ““The case for the closed-shop” and now I am suddenly 
asked to present the case of the open-shop. May I have your permission to dis- 
regard either and all of these titles and just talk? 

Here we are in the year 1921 in the Republic of the United States, 
whose land is as fertile and rich as any in the whole world; with a hundred 
and ten millions of people, the adult part of that number intelligent, energetic, 
and willing to give and to work and to serve; with all the genius of past ages 
right at our hands; with machinery and tools and driving power as are 
possessed by no other nation in the whole world, and yet with more than 
four million adult men and women unemployed and a population anxious 
to use and consume. What a waste that is. There is so much need of and 
cry for production at the hands of labor, and yet labor is unemployed. If 
there ever was an indictment against the intelligence of our people, the mere 
statement of fact that in this country of ours there are nearly four millions 
of people unemployed who are willing to work and who can not find it, now 
is the time and that is the complaint. 

All that the toilers have is their power to labor, to give service, and for 
that service to receive a reward that shall compensate them for the energy 
put forward and that will give them the opportunity for a standard of life 
consistent with and conforming to the American conception of life for a man 
and citizen of our country. 
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Organized labor holds as a moral principle that inasmuch as all workers 
employed reap the advantage and secure the benefits from the efforts, costs, 
and sacrifices of the organized labor movement, they should become mem- 
bers thereof and bear their part in the duties and obligations of which they 
are beneficiaries. 

The titles ‘‘open-shop” and “‘closed-shop” are both misnomers—both 
the terminology of the opponents of labor. Incalulable mischief results from 
general acceptance of wrong definitions in relation to public questions and 
issues. Not infrequently the public belies its claim to enlightenment by 
clinging year after year to a falsehood in the face of the proof of falsehood. 
The effort of hostile employers to break down the union movement through 
the establishment of non-union shop conditions is a case in point. 

Employers hostile to trade unionism long ago gave to the union shop the 
name “closed shop.” ‘They also coined the term “open shop” to describe 
the kind of shop which it was their aim to operate in opposition to the union 
shop. 

There is such a thing as an open shop, but it is not the kind of shop that 
most employers mean when they say “‘open shop,” and least of all is it the kind 
of shop that is meant by enemies of labor. 

The labor movement has time after time defined clearly all of these terms. 
Their misuse continues,and for that reason it may serve some purpose and may 
break down some small amount of misapprehension if they are defined again. 

The union shop is a shop in which there isa definite agreement between 
the employer and the workers as an organized unit. In union shops non-union 
workers sometimes are employed, but only when union men can not be had. 
Most agreements provide that when no union workmen are to be had non-union 
workers may be employed, with the proviso that they make application for 
union membership within a reasonable period of time. 

The non-union shop is a shop in which union men are not employed, 
in which there is no organization of the workers and in which the workers, 
as a consequence, have no voice in the determination of questions which 
affect them. In such shops the dictum of the employer is final as to all things 
and his right of discrimination or discharge for any reason or for no reason is 
absolute. 

The anti-union shop—and that is generally the “open shop”—is a shop 
in which the employer pursues a militant policy in opposition to organization- 
It is the shop of the crusading employer, bent upon maintaining industrial 
autocracy and upon restoring it where trade unionism has broken it down. 

The kind of shop which certain employers’ associations today are endeav- 
oring to establish under the name ‘“‘open shop”’ is, in reality, the anti-union 
shop. 

The ‘‘open shop” crusade is not what its name implies. It is a crusade 
against uniouism. It is a crusade to break down the organized labor movement 
and to restore industrial oligarchy. 

There is no such thing as an “open shop” campaign in America. Every 
person who has the opportunity to speak or to write, who has the opportunity 
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to convey information and counsel to his fellows, owes it as a duty to truth 
to expose and condemn this fraud. 

What there is in America is a campaign on the part of autocratic em- 
ployers to kill trade unionism in order that non-union shops may be conducted, 
wherein conditions of labor long since abolished in union shops may obtain 
without audible protest from silent, powerless workers. 

Say our opponents, ‘““‘Why not stand upon your own sovereignty, your 
own individuality? Why give away your freedom of choice, your freedom 
of action and subordinate to the many?” The fact of the matter is that 
until the trade union entered the modern industrial world as a factor to be 
dealt with the workers had not the voice either to protect themselves or to 
contribute to industry the fruit of their thought. The factory system, the 
division, subdivision and specialization of labor so that each worker performed 
one infinitesimal part of the finished article thousands of times each day, 
the concentration of industry and of wealth into corporations and trusts, made 
individual faction impossible. Disorganization fhad to give [way to ‘or- 
ganization before there could be any effective channel of communication 
between employer and worker to replace the individual contact that existed 
before the factory brought immense numbers of workers into single shops. 
The individuality which the workers lose when they enter the modern indus- 
trial plant is only to be regained when they are associated for their common 
protection. . 

It is idle for men to assume that the workers should not or will not 
associate themselves together for the purpose of protecting and promoting their 
rights and interests. It is of peculiar interest to find the employers organized in 
different¥associations and spending large sums of money for the purpose of 
protecting their employes in their freedom. History demonstrates no such 
care of the master for his slave or the baron for his serf. I submit without 
argument to your own good judgment whether or not the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the National Erectors’ Association, the Chambers of 
Commerce have launched, and are conducting the campaign for the open-shop 
for the purpose of protecting their employes in their rights not to join a union. 
The fact ofjthe matter is that there are still living among the employers the 
typical old Bourbons—those who have forgotten nothing because they have 
learned nothing. There are some of them who still have the hope that the 
time is coming when there shall be re-inaugurated and established a condition 
of serfdom among the great masses of the toilers of America. The men 
of labor ofj our country have learned the terms employed by the men 
who penned those immortal documents which not only created a new and 
independent nation but gave to the world a new meaning of the rights and the 
status of man, the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the 
Constitution of the United States. They are more than glittering generalities. 
They are living rules of life. They are the creed of America’s workers. The 
time in which the worker was represented by that type/of,man described as “The 
Man With the Hoe,” with bent back and receding forehead, and all the wrongs 
of past ages writ upon his brow jhas gone! by and ‘the hostile employers, 
whoever they may be, may understand {that America’s workers now stand 
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erect and look the whole world in the face, demanding nothing but justice 
and satisfied with nothing less. 
There are certain inalienable rights which are ours as much as they are 
those of any other citizen in our country. One of them, in the pursuit of 
happiness, is aspiration—aspiration for something more and better. I wonder 
whether there is any among the hostile employers and business men who does 
not want more—yes, right here in Cambridge or in Boston or in any of the 
other cities of our country. For instance: you may find some man walking 
the streets. Ask him what he wants more and he will tell you probably that 
he wants a meal; ask the man who earns $2 a day and he will tell you he wants 
25 cents a day more; ask the man who earns $5 a day and he will tell you 
probably that he wants 50 cents a day more; and then the man who has an 
income of say $8,000 a year and he will want $10,000; ask the man who has 
eight or. nine hundred thousand dollars and he wants one or two hundred 
thousand dollars more so as to become a millionaire, and then ask the man who 
has four hundred or five hundred millions of dollars and if he will tell you the 
truth he will want the whole world. Now, for the sake of the argument, we are 
not going to quarrel with those men who want so much, but why spend all 
the bitter antagonism against the poor devils who work and give service 
to society, a service without which civilization could not exist? Why all the 
pent-up enmity and bitterness against the men who work when they ask for 
something more? If I understand the struggle of humanity for a better life, it 
is that they want more and more and more and still more until a full measure 
of justice shall have been received by them for their service. 

I know something of the historical struggles of the toiling masses of our 
country and of those of other countries. I have lived to see industrial depres- 
sions and panics, so-called. I have seen the pendulum swing both ways—to 
industrial revivals and activity as well, and I may say this in all earnestness, 
that it won’t do, it bodes no good for the enemies of the bona fide, natural and 
rational labor movement of America to drive the bargain too hard. The men 
of labor are in earnest in this movement of ours. They are determined to see 
to it that as a result of their labor and services they must be regarded as 
soyereign citizens of our Republic and guaranteed and accorded the rights 
to which they are entitled under the laws and under the constitution of our 
Republic. 

Apropos of the remarks made by our honored chairman in presenting 
me to you in reference to the service which I gave, and the service which the . 
American Federation of Labor, the men of the labor movement of America, 
gave to our country and to our cause during the war—why was that service 
given? Was it simply because we lived in the United States or was it under 
the apprehension that we felt that our Republic and its institutions were 
menaced—that they were in danger and that an autocracy, political in its 

aspects, was about to overrun the democracies of the world, and that in time 
unless we resented it, it would reach us and if it did not destroy our Republic, 

at least would menace it to such a degree as to make it an impotent nation? 
That war was fought that the peoples of the’ democratic countries, our own 
included, might have the full opportunity of self-expression, self-determina- 
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tion and self-development and to maintain our rights as a self-governing 
people, making mistakes, yes, but our mistakes and which we can correct. 
The mistakes of a ruler can not be corrected with the ruler remaining the same 
size. The struggle was made, the sacrifices given and the victory won—or 
rather, we are not quite so sure yet—but the menace of being overrun by a 
political autocrat with all that that meant, that was defeated; and now after 
making the sacrifices to protect ourselves against a political autocrat we are 
not going to submit to the domination of industrial autocrats. 

We are a democracy, or as near a democracy as any government on the 

face of the globe. We know of our immense population and industry, our 
tremendous area of territory; we wonder why the political principles of our 
government should not be established and maintained in our industrial 
activities, where the toilers in their organized capacity by men of their own 
choosing may have an opportunity of meeting with their employers to discuss 
questions upon which they differ, in which they have divergent interests or 
views. 
My friends, quite apart from the soundness of this position, I want to 
call attention to the law controlling the political affairs of our lives. Any man 
charged with an offense, charged with violation of the law, charged in a civil 
suit, is protected by constitutional guarantee. He has the right to be 
heard by counsel in any court, before any board, before any executive officer. 
The right to be heard by counsel is constitutionally guaranteed both 
in that zg +‘ instrument of the United States as well as in every constitu- 
tion of every statein the union. How much business have the people generally 
with the courts? A very small percentage. The relations between workers 
and employers are much closer. There is more to be determined in regard 
to relations between workers and employers, the great mass of our people, in 
the offices of the employers than there is in the courts. We insist that the 
workers have the right to be heard by counsel in any case in which they are 
affected. The right to be heard by counsel should be guaranteed and is 
only another way of saying that the workers should be represented by persons 
or representatives of their own choosing. 

Shop organizations are organizations in which the employer is in the 
position by himself, or through his subordinates, to favor or to punish or 
to discriminate against any one who has the temerity to speak up manfully 
for himself and for his fellows. They are the employers’ organization formed 
to further his purposes. They are not organizations to further the pur- 
poses of the workers generally with the employer. One form of shop organi- 
zation is where the workers form what they call the lower house; the office 
staff is the senate, and the employer has the presidential veto and that can 
not be overruled even by a two-thirds majority. There is only one form of 
organization which can deal effectively and rationally in matters of this 
character. It is the trade union or labor union in which men by discussion 
select their most capable men who have proven by their faithfulness and service 
that they will present the cause of the laborers to the employer in the best 
manner possible. 

Let no man come to me and say, “But there is a crook in the labor move- 
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ment. Here is a dishonest man in the labor movement. Here is a man who is 
faithless.”” I answer, ‘Yes, perhaps it is true, or it may be true.” But to all 
other groups I say, ““You who are innocent cast the first stone.’”” You may look 
to the men in the professions of all kinds and you will find a derelict here and 
there. Yes, even among the men of the gospel here and there you will find some- 
one who has fallen by the way You do not condemn all the men of the clergy. 
You do not condemn all of the bankers, the financiers, and you do not con- 
demn all the employers. And you do not condemn all the lawyers (even though 
most of them should be in jail). I think when you count the masses of men 
of labor as compared to other groups, you will find the men in the organized 
labor movement more representative in character, and you will find a smaller 
percentage of them who have gone wrong, and you will find a larger percent- 
age of them who have given the best that is in them in order to serve their 
fellows and their country. 

I assume you want me at least to make mention of strikes because 
they are with us—and the poor also are with us. Why do men strike? 
Simply when there is no other way to secure a hearing or secure justice. You 
may say, “But they have an exalted opinion of what they regard justice,” 
and I answer, “Perhaps that may be true at times, but it is better that men 
shall have an exalted opinion of that which constitutes justice than to be ab- 
ject, servile and demoralized.” Strikes! What are they anyway? Of what 
does a strike consist? It is a cessation of work upon the terms for 
which service had been given, and an insistence or demand or request for differ- 
ent terms. In any event, it is nothing more or less than a cessation of work— 
an industrial dispute. Some say, ‘Well, strikes occur and then there isa man 
who gets a bloody nose and another one has a broken head and all that sort of 
thing,” but my experience is that as a rule it is the striker who gets the bloody 
nose or the broken head at the hands of a policeman. I repeat, a “‘strike’’ is 
really a cessation of work as the result of an industrial dispute, and if as a re- 
sult there is any turbulence that is not the strike any more than if there be a 
quarrel resulting from a Sunday school picnic. 

The effort now being made in some form or other to make strikes per se 
illegal and unlawful will fail as sure as the sun rises and sets. I am not a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but I have read history and know the men of my time. 
I know the psychology of men and the things that prompt them to think and 
to act, and to make a cessation of work a criminal offense will react upon the 
authors of such a proposition and will do more than all else to shake the faith 
of the people of our country in the freedom*of our institutions. 

For centuries there has been a struggle against compulsory labor. The 
first form of compulsory labor was slavery and then serfdom. Under our present 
laws and the constitution we have been vouchsafed the right to own ourselves 
as men. Slavery was abolished in’thejUnited States, but to abolish it cost nearly 
a million lives and millions and millions in treasure. But slavery was abolished, 
and there was written into the constitution of our country the guarantee 
against involuntary servitude, compulsory labor, except as a punishment for 
crime. Now come the men who can not see this rising spirit of intelligence 
and independence and sovereignty among the great masses of the people 
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of our country but who want to drive again the worker into involuntary servi- 
tude. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations law is an example. I 
understand the father of that law is going to speak to you in a few weeks upon 
the ‘‘open-shop,” having gone one step further in his scheme to shackle 
labor. 

And then there is the Esch-Cummins railroad act where the men are 
required by the law to do everything within reason and possibility 
to see to it that the service shall not be interrupted in any way. In other 
words, the representatives of the men themgelves are by that law required to 
see to it that if the men themselves refuse to work that these leaders and 
representatives of the men go out on the highways and byways and get men 
to operate the roads. In other words, to act as strike-breakers. Furthermore, 
there is no penalty provided for the violation of that provision of the law. 
I do not know how many of you gentlemen are students of law or 
which other professions you are now studying, but you who are students 
of law know that the only ground upon which writs of injunctions are issued 
is that there be no other adequate remedy at law. When that provision of 
, the Esch-Cummins Law which I have only in part mentioned, but which I 
have made quite clear was before the Congress, one of the railroad legislative 
lobbyists said to his clients, the railroads throughout the country, in a telegram 
that it was better that there be no penalty provided in the bill, for if there be no 
penalty there will be no adequate remedy at law, and as a consequence in- 
junctions could be obtained, and it will be easier to convict men for violating 
the terms of an injunction than to convict them by trial by jury charging 
them with violation of the law. 

All those I love live in the United States of America; the remains of my 
sacred dead lie in the soil of America; my children and my grandchildren are in 
America and the children and grandchildren of other American citizens 
are here. Entwined as my heart and conscience are with them all, 
I want to see to it today that there shall never come in the history of our 
country a time and condition where my grandchildren will be compelled to 

fight against a new autocracy and a new tyranny. 

Nowhere in the world is the labor movement of any country so progres- 
sive, so intelligent, so patriotic and loyal as is the labor movement of the United 
States of Ameiica. We are working for a better life, we are working to make 
life better today than yesterday, to make life better tomorrow than today for 
the masses of the people and tomorrow and tomorrow each a better day 
than the one that has gone before. The enemies of labor, conscious of it or 
not, are doing more to create radicalism among the masses of the people than are 
any other body of men in our country. Ours is a movement of a constructive 
character. There is not anything worth maintaining that we undertake to 
overthrow or to destroy. It is a movement to build up character and under- 
standing of the responsibility of citizenship. 

Our proposal for the limitation of immigration is founded upon the 
existence of our country and people. Before the war we had a constantly increas- 
ing number of people coming to our shores until the number had reached one and 
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a quarter million a year. Since the close of the war—that is, it would have 
been if the Senate of the United States would have been only willing to say 
so—immigration has again reached the number of over one and a 
quarter million a year with a constantly increasing desire and manifestation 
of people to come to the United States. I am creditably informed that in many 
of the eastern and northeastern countries there are millions of people waiting 
for the opportunity to come to the United States. In their interest as well as 
our own an immigration law, restrictive and limiting, should be passed at the 
earliest possible moment, for with four million of America’s workers unem- 
ployed unregulated immigration is a crime against them as well as an 
injustice to those who would come here under present conditions. 

It is impossible in the course of an hour to encompass all the work that 
has been done and all that may be done. There is not a law which we seek but 
which will have its influence upon the unorganized worker fully as much as it can 
have upon the organized worker. There is not any effort we can make for the 
improvement of the condition of the toiling masses but that it will find its 
reflex in the conditions of the unorganized as well as the organized. There is no 
check which we may place upon the deterioration of our standards but which 
will have its reflex upon the condition of all. 

Friends, can you imagine what it would mean if the enemies of our move- 
ment could be successful in their efforts to crush the organized labor movement? 
Suppose it would be wiped out of existence tomorrow, can anyone imagine what 
such a condition would mean with all the centralization of wealth, with all the 
centralization of industry, in the hands of a few, and they witha hunger for power, 
torn by the passion of greed and aiming for autocracy? What would the condi- 
tion of working people be? Does anyone imagine that the toilers of America 
would submit to being ground under the iron heel of industrial and financial 
autocracy? I sometimes give my mind a wide range and yet it is difficult to 
imagine such a condition, but I firmly believe if it were possible to crush the 
organized labor movement of America that the possessions of the men of 
wealth and the men of power would be a curse to them and anarchy would 
reign supreme. 

I have an abiding faith in the manhood and womanhood of America. 
I feel that they will rise to any occasion which may confront them, that they 
will deal intelligently, valiantly and energetically whenever necessary, but 
now is one of the times that tries men’s souls. With the vast number of un- 
employed, with the attempts to destroy the labor movement, with the cutting 
of wages but still profiteering, the pirates of finance and business have much 
to answer for. 

If you in your lives and in your future will undertake to understand 
the labor movement, what we try to do, what we try to achieve, what we have 
accomplished and the methods we employ, I am sure you will be of great aid 

not only as citizens but to the country and to the world. 

The labor movement strives on and on and on, day after day with this 
one hope, the ushering in of that wonderful era when the brotherhood of man 
shall have been accomplished, for all that-and all that. 
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A Letter of Appreciation 


THE STUDENT LIBERAL CLUB OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 13. 
DEAR Mr. GomPERS: I want to thank you on behalf of the Student 
Liberal Club and, I am sure, on behalf of the entire audience present at your 
meeting for the great honor you did in addressing us. It was just such a clear 
presentation of Labor’s side of the case that most of those present needed, 
and such a thing it is that helps to create an understanding between the differ- 
ent classes, an understanding which will do much towards intelligent co- 
operation and true national unity. We should never propose that the college 
man supplant the A. F. of L., but that in his way he supplement it and give 
it his aid. If we in the Student Liberal Club can do our part in opening the 
eyes of the students, so that they will look broad-mindedly on the questions 
of the day and understand them, unhampered by prejudice, then we shall feel 
that we have done something. For your great service in helping us towards 
this end, I want to thank you once more. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) PETER I. FERGUSON, 
Secretary. 





Membership in the National Association of Manufacturers costs $50 
per year. t 

Just now the association is somewhat alarmed at the reluctance with 
which members are paying their dues and earnest efforts are being made 
to show the errant ones the folly of delinquency. : 

Among the inducements to pay up and help along the work is an exhibit 
of 2,000 newspaper columns of reading matter, consisting of editorial comment 
and news stories reflecting the viewpoint of the National Association of 
Manufacturers on labor questions. 

The chairman of the membership committee writes that if this material 
had been paid for at advertising rates it would have cost many millions of 
dollars. 

The association, having a publicity department, of course, procures this 
volume of newspaper recognition without the expenditure of any such sum. 
The inference is that members ought to remain members and thus help to 
continue this newspaper campaign of the N. A. M. against labor. 

How many newspapers during the past year have contributed to that 
exhibit of 2,000 columns of N. A. M. anti-labor publicity? How many of 
them understand that they have served special interests just as truly as if 
they had accepted a definite subsidy? 

The boast of the N. A. M. is, in effect, that it has been able to get 
advertising worth millions of dollars, without paying for it. The N. A. M. 
classifies the expression of its own views as advertising. It ought to be 
interesting information to newspaper editors and publishers. 











Russia and the Russian Workers Under 





the Bolshevist Rule 


By GEORGE STROOMILLO, 


A Member of the Board of the Trade Unions of Metal Workers of the Perm District, Delegated by the Trade Unions of Ural to 
Acquaint the Working Class Abroad With the Present Conditions in Russia 


AuTHoR’s Note.—The delegation of the 


trade unions of the Ural regions consisting 


of four members, Messrs. Oupovaloff, Menchikoff, Jandarmoff and Stroomullo, left Russia 
for Europe following instructions which they received from the congress of the trade unions of 
the Urals which took place in Ekaterinburg in July, 1919. 

With great difficulty the delegation succeeded in reaching England via Siberia, Japan and 
Canada. In England, we got in touch with the President of the International Bureau of Trade 
Unions, Mr. Appleton, and with the leaders of the Labor Party. We have addressed about 150 
meetings and submitted a report to the Executwe Committee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, to the Parliamentary Committee of the trade unions, as well as to a number of labor 
unions. After this two of the members of the delegation, Mr. Jandarmoff and Mr. Menchikoff, 
returned to Siberia and the other two members remained in England in order to take part in the 
International Congress of Trade Unions which took place in January of this year. 

Mr. Oupovaloff is still in England where he is going to participate in the International 
Congress of Metallists,and I came to this country, considering it my duty to inform the American 
workingmen about the actual conditions in Russia, in conformity with instructions which 1 
received from the organization which delegated me to go abroad. 


HE results of the Bolshevist tyranny in 
Russia, the tyranny which disguises 
itself under the name of the “Gov- 
ernment of Workers and Peasants,” are 
well-known. Three and a half years ago, 
when the Bolsheviki came into power, they 
promised bread, peace and socialism. They 
gave hunger, war and tyranny instead. 
The destruction of the Russian industries 
under the Bolshevist rule was recently 


daily, “Pravda,’’ of November 14, 1920, 
containing an article by Y. Larin, in which 
he gave a comparative table of manufactur- 
ing outputs for the first half of 1920 and the 
period of 1913-1914. I reproduce below 
part of this table, referring to the main in- 
dustries. The first column gives the yearly 
ouputs, while the last column shows the 
relation between the outputs for the first 
half year of 1920 and the corresponding 











*One pood equals 36 pounds. 
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acknowledged by the official Bolshevist periods of 1913 and 1914. The table follows: 
Yearly Output in Output during first Per cent of 
Products 1913-1914 half year 1920 half year’s 
output 
1913-1914 
1. Paints, varnishes, etc............-........ és 3,000,000 poods* 33,000 poods 2.2 
2. Paper and cardboards............ Lace 13,500,000 “ 1,030,000 “ 15.2 
3. Rubber goods... eo 1,840,000 “ 34,000 “ 1.7 
See 440,000 cases 28,000 cases 13.0 
5. Sugar (including Ukraine)... 105,000,000 poods 4,737,000 poods 4.5 (of yearly 
(for 1919-1920) output) 
6. Coal (including Ukraine and Siberia) 1,800,000,000 poods 225,000,000 poods 25.0 
7. Oil (including Caucasus)... 600,000,000 100,000 “ 33.0 
eS SA a eae 1,330,000 “ (less than) (less than) 
300,000 poods 50.0 
9. Gold (including Siberia)... 4,000 “ 240 12.0 
10. Iron ore (including Ukraine; without 
| 530,000,000 “ 32,000,000 ‘“ 12.0 
11. Pig iron (including Ukraine).........._.. 257,000,000 “ 30,000,000 “ 2.4 
12. Iron and steel (including Ukraine)...... 220,000,000 “ 4,500,000 “ 4.0 
13. Cotton (Turkestan) — 20,000,000 “ 4,000,000 “ 20.0 
(1915) (1919) 
14. Cotton yarn... ‘ 19,800,000 “ 330,000 “ 3.3 
15. Flax (dessiatines sown)... 1,060,000 dessiatines sa — 50.0 
1919 
16. Chemical pee. Sere PEL ee 32,620,000 poods 1,700,000 poods 10.4 
17. Flour. iodad ...1,000,000,000 “ 19,000,000 “ 18.0 
18. Soap and candles... . . 20,867,000 “ 291,000 “ 2.8 
| ES ee 500,000 gross 3,000 gross 1.2 














As it can be seen from this quotation 
from “‘Pravda,” even the Bolshevist publica- 
tions—the only publications permitted to 
exist under the Bolshevist rule—are already 
unable to conceal the pitiful condition of 
Russia’s industries under the Bolshevist 
rule. Russia’s transport and agriculture are 
in the same pitiful condition. The official 
Bolshevist “‘Izvestia” of December 28, 1920, 
contains the text of Trotzky’s speech 
before the Eighth Congress of Soviets, in 
which he pointed out that at present ‘‘about 
54,000 versts (1 verst equals 0.66 mile) of 
Russian railroads are destroyed, so that 
only the central part, about 15,000 versts, 
remains intact. Three thousand bridges and 
16,000 telephones and telegraphs have also 
been destroyed, and we have about 61 per 
cent of sick locomotives.” 

Speaking on the same subject, the re- 
cently appointed Commissary of Means of 
Communication, Yemshanov, said that “‘out 
of a total of 38,000 telephones along the 
railroad lines of Russia 32,500 require major 
repairs. Out of 10,000 telegraphs 8,000 
are in need of major repairs. The electric 
signal apparatus must be completely over- 
hauled. The upper part of the roadbeds is in 
catastrophic condition. The repair shops 
are mostly in ruins and their machinery has 
been denuded of important parts.” 

The representative of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy, A. Lomov, writes in 
the official Bolshevist “‘Pravda’’ No. 4: 

“The last news from the Ukraine shows 
that the fuel situation is in a catastrophic 
state. On the majority of Ukrainian rail- 
roads the locomotives stand without fires. 
Hundreds of cars loaded with food and pro- 
visions for Central Russia have been left 
standing on the way, the junctions are 
clogged and the roads are requisitioning all 
the coal they find in cars, no matter to 
whom it may belong.” 

This condition of the transportation sys- 
tem increases the tortures of famine through 
which Central Russia is passing at present as 
the result of Bolshevist anarchy combined 
with an unprecedented crop failure. Not less 
than 20,000,000 peasants are starving this 
winter in the Volga region and in other 
provinces of Central Russia, and the Bolshe- 
vist press describes the beginning of a 


“‘wholesale extermination of cattle for lack . 


of fodder.” ‘“‘Economicheskaia Zhizn” (Eco- 
nomic Life) says that “news is already be- 
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ginning to reach.us from the central prov- 
inces about famine. having set in among 
the people and about wholesale exter- 
mination of cattle for lack of fodder. Ac- 
cording to a report from the provinces of 
Kaluga, Tula and Riazan, “The ts are 
taking their horses to the Soviet agricultural 
stations, because of the fodder shortage, to 
board them there. But as they get no help 
there, they abandon the horses to their fate. 
At the local markets horses are sold for 5000- 
10,000 rubles per head, instead of the 100,- 
000-150,000 rubles they fetched in Septem- 
ber. Wholesale destruction of cattle, es- 
pecially calves, is in progress.’”” The paper 
concludes by saying that “the foundation 
of our agriculture, its very thews and sinews, 
is perishing. Labor power, manure, milk 
for the sustenance of the children of our 
peasantry, everything is perishing. This is 
only the beginning of winter, but every suc- 
ceeding month conditions will grow worse 
and worse.” 

The conditions of the workingmen under 
the Bolshevist dictatorship and the system 
of militarization of labor are even worse 
than those of the peasants. While the 
greater part of the Russian peasantry, spread 
over the immense territory is out of reach 
of the Bolshevist dictatorship and is able to 
live at least its own life, the Russian working 
class as a whole is the immediate sufferer 
under the Bolshevist regime. 

The labor movement in Russia is a very 
young one. It commenced at the end of 
the nineties, simultaneously with the devel- 
opment of Russian capitalistic industry ; but 
under the conditions prevailing in Tzarist 
Russia trade unionism could not develop to 
any great extent, the legislation which 
existed in Tzarist days placing too many 
obstacles in the way of the organization of 
Russian workers. But a still more serious ob- 
stacle was the arbitrary police administra- 
tion accompanied by martial law, which gave 
free rein to indiscriminate persecutions of 
the trade unions and leaders of the work- 
men’s associations. Arrests were continuous, 
trade unions were frequently dissolved, 
the leaders imprisoned and exiled and trade 
union headquarters raided and searched. 
This was the situation before the Revolution 
of 1905. . 

The pressure of this revolution forced the 
Tzarist government to make some conces- 
sions to the Russian working classes. In 


™ 
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1904 and especially in 1905, the Russian 
Trades Union Movement began to develop 
speedily and many labor organizations came 
into being during this time, and in the year 
1906, Russian trade unionism reached its 
- highest summit. But the reactionary 
measures which followed the first revolution 
were directed with peculiar ferocity upon 
the working class organization—the trade 
unions. 

The period from 1907 up to the beginning 
of the great war was a very difficult one 
for the workers. The reactionary Tzarist 
government dissolved the trade unions and 
arrested and exiled the labor leaders; very 
few unions remaining intact. On the other 
hand, the government, during this period, 
gave strong and general support to organiza- 
tions of the capitalists, such as syndicates, 
trusts, etc. During the war, the govern- 
ment, on the pretext of national defence and 
“social peace,” suppressed the labor move- 
ment in general and the trade unjons in par- 
ticular. The discontent and indignation of 
the workers expressed itself in the numerous 
strikes which frequently occurred through- 
out the country and which were severely sup- 
pressed. Only after the terrible defeats at 
the front, did the government, under pres- 
sure of public opinion condescend to consult 
the labor leaders in connection with the 
question of defence. 

But they were too late. In March, 1917, 
the great Russian Revolution wiped out 
the Tzarist regime. Hastily, in the very mid- 
dle of the struggle against German imperial- 
ism and amid the civil unrest prevailing in 
Russia, the trade unions were organized 
by the Russian workmen. It was a grave 
moment—the tasks confronting the young 
Russian trade unionism were the creation of 
a new order and of a new state and the over- 
coming of the economic disorder. Hand in 
hand with the socialist parties, councils of 
workmen’s deputies and cooperative or- 
ganizations, the trade unions struggled 
against reaction and against the economic 
crisis with which the nation was con- 
fronted. Promptly, and with the full 
consciousness of their responsibility and of 
the hard task which was before them, the 
Russian trade unionists helped the demo- 
cratic provisional government to set up a 
new order on the ruins of the old regime. 

But as early as June of 1917, the ranks 
of the Russian Proletariat were split by 
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the fanatic policy of the Bolshevist Party, 
who preached not unity, but discord. The 
coup d’etat of November, 1917, put the Bol- 
shevists in power, and from that time on the 
terrible fratricidal struggle continued. Those 
very men who only yesterday called them- 
selves the friends of the workers, now began 
the furious persecution of those workers by 
wholesale arrests, atrocities and murders, in- 
cited by demagogism, calumnies and lies. 
Under the camouflage of communism, acting 
in the name of the working classes, using the 
language and battle cries of socialism, the 
communist government commenced its work 
of destruction. In order to clear their own 
way, the communists declared that freedom 
of speech, unions, strikes and meetings was a 
“superstitution of the bourgeoisie,” and con- 
demned all who demanded political rights as 
“counter-revolutionists.” Many comrades 


perished in prison, were sentenced to hard 
labor and some even shot, for the crime of 
asking for freedom. 

Russian workmen are living through 
an unexampled tragedy. They are obliged 
to remain silent, as they are disbelieved 
when they speak against those who falla- 


ciously and insolently call themselves the 
representatives of the people, and who are so 
afraid of the workers that, in practice, they 
have abolished the right of voting and of 
free speech. Only recently, the Moscow 
Printers’ Union, whose members boldly told 
the British Labor Delegation the whole 
truth concerning the conditions under which 
workers are living in Soviet Russia, was 
dissolved by the Soviet government. The 
Soviet newspapers at this time were full of 
furious expressions, calling for the “‘exter- 
mination of those yellow printers.” The 
workmen who went on strike in protest 
against the measures taken against their 
union, were threatened with death. The 
directors of the Board of the union were 
arrested; many were sent to the front and 
others perished in various ways. 

The whole policy of the Communist Soviet 
government towards the Russian working 
classes and their organizations can be 
summed up a& follows: 

1. The freedom of the unions is abolished. 
The unions are established and work under 
the contro! of the Soviet authorities; and 
can only act in the way prescribed by the 
Soviet authorities. ~ 

2. Freedom of meetings is abolished. A 
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decree has been issued in accordance 
with which meetings can only be arranged 
by permission of the Soviet authorities. 

3. Freedom of speech is abolished. It is a 
crime to utter a word against the Com- 
munists. 

4. Strikes are declared counter-revolu- 
tionary acts. Workmen who go on strikes 
are punished with a brutality unheard of in 
western countries. Strikers are not only 
imprisoned but deprived of their rations. 

5. Almost all branches of industry are 
under martial law. Workers can not change 
from one factory or occupation to another. 
They are forcibly enlisted in so-called “labor 
armies” and overtime is compulsory. 

6. Trade unions do not exist as independ- 
ent bodies; they are subordinated to a cen- 
tral organization and thus converted into a 
compulsory government apparatus. 

As a result of such policy, the Russian 
industrial workers, being put into a desperate 
position, and unable to obtain help from 
their own organizations, desert the cities 
and go to the villages. 

The number of Russian workers engaged 
in industry is now 1/15 of what it formerly 
was. The city proletariat of Russia has 
never been very numerous, but during 
the period from 1918 to 1920, especially, it 
has decreased and continues to decrease 
at a catastrophic rate. All workers who 
were in one way or another connected 
with the rural villages have returned to 
them. There they are engaging in home 
industries, opening small workshops, rudely 
and poorly equipped. If there still remains 
a certain-number of workers who have not 
yet “gone to.the land,” as it is called, it is 
solely for fear of being mobilized for army 
service, inasmuch as many factories happen 
to be exempted from it. 

As a result, some branches of industry 
had twenty to twenty-five times less work- 
ers about the middle of this year, while 
others had ten to twelve times less, than 
before. The chemical industry, for example, 
has lost 80 per cent of the original number of 
its workers. More than any other branch of 
industry, however, the textile manufactur- 
ing industry has suffered in this respect, 
particularly during the last few months of 
1920, when the number of working spindles 
was reduced to one-third. 

An analysis of the present increased 
wages of the workers in Soviet Russia as 


“provided.” 





compared with the enormously increased 
cost of living, shows that in 1917 wages 
were paid twenty-seven times more than they 
are at present. Following are quotations 
from authentic documents: 

“Never before have the chemical workers 
found themselves in so difficult a food 
situation as now. They are actually starv- 
ing, having neither a sufficient ration nor 
money to purchase the necessary foodstuffs. 
The same condition prevails even at the 
Trotzky works, where the workday exceeds 
ten hours.” (Novikov’s report at the Mos- 
cow Provincial Convention of Chemical 
Workers, held on the 7th of July, 1920.) 

The workers of the Obukhov works point 
out that “at a time when the workers 
have for a year already been unable, because 
of their low wages, to buy meat and fat, 
being compelled to subsist on rye bread 
only, the Commissaries are well feq and 
(Resolution of workers on Au- 
gust 5, 1920.) 

The workers at the Kolpino works declare 
that it is “a shame and deplorable that 
the Russian workers, owing to the stupid _ 
economic policy of the Bolsheviki, are 
doomed to extinction, and half of them have 
died already. In the suburbs of the towns 
there is an abundance of foodstuffs, of 
bread and meat, and yet it is unobtainable, 
since buying and selling has been prohibited. 
Prices are staggering high. Of 
course, what do the Commissaries care for 
the workingman, as long as they are well fed 
and clothed.” 

The same note is sounded by the workers 
at the Government Printing Office, at 
the Geissler and Brianski factories and 
Alexandrovski railroad shops. Not better 
are conditions in the provincial towns. The 
Communist Khronin wrote in the ‘“Metall- 
ist’’ No. 3, in June, 1920: 

“Working conditions at the Kostroma Plo 
Works are so bad asa result of the long com- 
pulsory workday and poor nutrition that 
many workers can not stand it any more 
and flee to the villages. In this way also 
have left the machinists who were sent over 
from the Kaluga factory, and the Red Army 
pore gy sent here from the Kostroma garri- 

’ According to a report read before the 
Society of Physicians in August, 1920, 


“the nutrition of the working class must be 
admitted to be exceptionally unsatisfactory. 
The number of food calories consumed 
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daily by the Petrograd worker does not ex- 
ceed 700-800, which is but one-fifth of his 
former consumption.” And “this causes the 
working class to die out.” 

These general conditions are reflected in 
every Russian industry. Following is a 
detailed analysis of the metal industry, 
with which the writer has been closely asso- 
ciated for the past years. The facts and 
figures are taken from various issues of the 
Bolshevist newspapers and journals: 


A. The General Situation in the Metal 


Industry 


The Department of Statistics for the 
metal industry states that by October 
1920, the trade will include 1,300 working 
industrial concerns. About 86 per cent of 
these concerns are under the provincial 
government committees for metals, with the 
exception of a small group which is under 
the management of the Metal Department; 
the rest (14 per cent) are subordinated to 
the Central Soviet government. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the concerns are 
working, the others have closed down owing 
to shortage of fuel, raw materials and work- 
men. 

From the total number of concerns a 
special, so-called “Shock Group” is formed, 
including twenty-one transport-workshops 
and 148 other enterprises. The workshops 
belonging to “Shock Group” are in a privi- 
leged position as to their being supplied with 
taw materials, fuel, labor, etc. This group 
is meant to form in future the backbone 
of the metal industry. 

The privileged workshops are divided into 
seventeen subdivisions (Kusti). There are 
altogether seventeen such subdivisions—five 
on the Ural, four in Petrograd and the rest 
in the south and in Central Russia. 

Number of Workers.—According to Labor 
Statistics for January the Ist, 1920, the 
number of members in the twenty-nine 
branches of the Metal Workers’ Union was 
147,275, and on the Ist of February, 
148,105. (Following a decree of the Soviet 
government every metal worker must be- 
long to the compulsory Soviet union.) 
Before the Bolsheviki came into power, 
there were 250,000 of metal workers in 
Petrograd alone. 

In January, 6,098 new members joined 
the union, whereas 5,268 men left it. 
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Turning to the number of new members 
we find that there were: 


Per cent 
rN on tn, 


The reasons given forfleaving the union 
were as follows: 


Remained unemployed... 
Gone to the villages 
Left for sundry reasons 


It must be pointed out that the skilled 
workers are leaving the union and the 
unskilled ones are joining it. So in January, 
1920, the following qualified workers left the 
union: 

Per cent 
Clerks, technical men and trained 
engineers 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled “ 
Apprentices. 


The shortage in skilled workmen is par- 
ticularly acute in the metal industry. 
During the first six months of 1920 six out 
of eighteen workshops in Petrograd stood 
idle owing to absence of skilled workers. 


C. Tariffs and Premiums 


By decree of August 1, 1920, the Soviet 
government established a wage scale which 
laid down a definite standard for wages, de- 
pending on higher or lower specialization. 

In accordance with this wage scale labor- 
ers receive from 2,200 to 3,000 roubles, 
skilled workmen from 3,000 to 4,000 
roubles, engineers up to 5,500 and 7,000 
roubles a month. ~/ 

However, these wages, as will be shown be- 
low, are quite inadequate. Therefore the 
Soviet government was obliged to introduce 
from the beginning of 1920 the so-called 
“Premium System.” 

As a basis for the premium 60 per cent 
of the production of an average workman in 
1916 is taken. If a workman produces more 
than is required on the average he gets for 
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this extra production an additional re- 
muneration. According to a decree issued on 
March 8, 1920, the premium must not 
amount to more than 100 per cent of the 
basic earnings. 

A premium of 100 per cent can only be re- 
ceived by such skilled workmen who take an 
active part in the production of articles for 
which a premium is given, whereas skilled 
workmen’s assistants, etc., only receive a 
premium of 75 per cent. Workmen em- 
ployed more indirectly in the production of 
such articles receive a premium of only 50 
per cent. 

I must point out, however, that I quoted 
above the highest rate of premium. Often 
it is considerably less, chiefly owing to the 
low standard of output of the Russian work- 
man at present. In some cases, however, the 
workshop managers ignore this decree and, 
with a view of raising the production, pay 
premiums as high as 300 per cent of the basic 
wages. 

D. Overtime Work 

When the Bolsheviks came into power 
they abolished overtime work in all branches 
of industry. But as the output was decreas- 
ing in an alarming way, and as many skilled 
workmen went to the villages, the Soviet 
government, as far back as the beginning of 
1920, reintroduced overtime work. At first 
it was optional, but in the summer of this 
year it was announced that overtime is 
compulsory. 

At a secret meeting on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1920, the representatives of the Petro- 
grad labor organizations adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Never before has over- 
time work been practiced so widely as now; 
the worst of it is that more than 90 per cent 
of the overtime is compulsory and any re- 
fusal on the part of the workmen is severely 
punished.” 

Overtime work is remunerated as follows: 
For the first two hours double pay; for the 
second two hours, time and a half. 

The normal working day is eight hours 
and forty-four hours per week, but owing to 
compulsory overtime the Russian metal 
worker works now twelve hours a day, and 
seventy-two hours a week. Sometimes 
compulsory work is performed on Sundays, 
which makes eighty hours work per week. 


E. Remuneration in Kind 


Seeing that the remuneration in money is 
quite insufficient the Soviet government 
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shows a tendency to pay the workmen ia 
kind; i. e., food and clothing. However.even 
this remuneration is quite insufficient. In 
Petrograd each workman has a ration card 
“A,” which entitles him to between a one- 
fourth and one-half pound of bread per day. 
This, together with the ‘‘Basic card”’ gives a 
total of one pound of bread per day. Other 
necessities are distributed occasionally and 
differently in various districts. 

In Petrograd this summer, card “A” en- 
titled the holder to 5 or 6 pounds of wheat, 
3 to 4 pounds of fish, 44 pound tobacco, 4 
pound of sugar per month per head. 

Footwear and clothing are distributed irre- 
gularly and therefore it is impossible to state 


even approximately how much a worker gets ~ 


of this kind of remuneration. 


F. The Actual Wages of Metal Workers 


The workmen’s wages are made up of the 
basic wages, premium, overtime and re- 
muneration in kind. In order to show how 
much a metal worker gets in reality I will 
take as an example the earnings of a skilled 
locksmith, belonging to tariff-grade 21-23, at 
Petrograd. 

Roubles 
per month 

3,700 

3,700 

2,800 

16,500 


1. Basic wages......... 
2. Premium 100%._-........... . 
3. Overtime (4 hours a day) 
4. Remuneration in kind. 


26,700 roubles 
per month, or to take a round 
figure, 27,000 roubles a month. = 


But this money does not mean anything 
in itself; in order to be able to estimate the 
real purchasing power of these wages one 
must know the market prices in Petrograd. 


Market prices for September 7, 1920 aahenas in 1916 
Kopecks 

300 to 350 rbls. per Russian Ib. 2 
4000 to 5000 “ re i 
oe oe oe Lai 15 

250 rbls. per bottle : 5 
* Russian pound 20 


Black bread... 


At the rate the actual purchasing power of 
a Petrograd metal worker’s wages (27,000 
roubles a month) equals: 


In commodities In actual units for 1916 
90 Ibs. bread or.................. 1.80 roubles 
| fet veg TY | tae. 
a) Be hea araaes 2 
* Or 108 bottles of milk or.......... S503 
Or 9 Ibs. meat or.................... 1.80 " 
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Thus, in reality, as I have said above, the 
remuneration of a Petrograd metal worker 
is about twenty times less than in 1917. (In 
1917, before the Bolshevist revolt, a Petro- 
grad locksmith earned from 60 to 100 roubles 
a month.) 

As a result of such inadequate remunera- 
tion the staple food of a Petrograd metal 
worker is rye bread alone, which is very often 
of an inferior quality. In the provincial 
towns the state of affairs is no better, some- 
times even worse. 


G. Militarisation and the Strikes 


The extremely grave economic conditions 
prevailing in Russian towns are causing the 
industrial workmen to leave the works and 
factories and to return to the villages 
where they are able to earn their living. 

In order to save the situation and to de- 
tain the workers in the towns the Soviet 
government has had recourse to measures of 
compulsion. From the beginning of 1920 
militarisation of the Russian industries has 
been introduced. This measure was at first 
applied only to the railways, but gradually 
it was extended over the coal mines, metal 
industries and finally over the timber, flour 
and sugar industries. 

Militarisation means a complete and abso- 
lute subjection of the workmen to the 
work’s management. It embodies a number 
of stern measures, also restriction of leaves 
and cruel suppression of strikes. 

In order to show to what extent militarisa- 
tion is carried out in the metal industry 
I quote below an extract from an article, 
which appeared in the thirteenth issue of the 
journal ‘‘Metallist” in August, 1920, and 
was contributed by a Communist worker 

* Khronin: ‘Absolute submission to the di- 
rector has been introduced at these works 
(Plo Works of Kostroma); neither interfer- 
ence nor contradiction on the part of the 
workmén are tolerated. The instructions 
given by the Works’ Committee are in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Works’ 
Management. At our works absence without 
permission from the foreman means sus- 
pension of ration. Whereas an obstinate 
refusal means arrest. For being late at work 
a fine of two weeks’ wages is imposed.” 

The regime introduced by Bolsheviks at 
Russian works is described by the Petrograd 
workers as follows: “We feel as if we are 
condemned to hard labor, where every- 


thing, except food, is according to rule. We 
are free men no longer—we are slaves.” 

That the Bolsheviks understand what 
they are doing can be seen from many 
orders, decrees and documents issued by 
them. In a leading article of the journal 
“Militia Army” August, 1920, we read: 
“There must be no difference between the 
soldier and the workman. The same stern 
discipline, the same absolute submission, 
must be established.”’ 

What they say they do. 

The workmen far from being pleased with 
these methods, resist them, and as a result 
a,.wave of strikes passed all over Soviet 
Russia in 1920. 

There is little-known in Europe about 
these strikes or the measures taken to 
suppress them, as the Bolshevik government 
which controls all papers and journals, does 
not allow this information to appear in the 
press. But in official documents I find 
the following information (Central Com- 
mittee of Statistics of the Commissariat of 
Labor.) 

During the first six months of 1920: 

1. Strikes have been called in 77 per cent 
of the large and middle sized works. 

2. In nationalized undertakings strikes 
are continuous and 90 per cent of them are 
called at such factories and works. 

3. At some works there were only from 
three to four strikes for the whole of this 
— (Skorokhod, Ijevsky, Oboukhovsky, 
etc.). 

4. The largest number of strikes took 
place in Petrograd, the smallest in Kazan. 

5. Number of strike days for each 
workman: 


In Petrograd.......... 2.5 strike days 
© AE” 


“ce se 


IIIS aes 


6. The greatest number of strikes took 
place in the mechanical industry, the 
smallest in the chemical and textile indus- 
tries. 

It is needless to say that the Soviet 
government suppresses the strikes by severe 
measures; the strikers are arrested, deprived 
of food rations, and they are even shot. 

“In the Butirsky prison at Moscow 
152 workmen from the Briansky works are 
detained; they were arrested for participat- 
ing in a strike last March, but have not yet 
been tried.” (Revision of Moscow prisons 
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by the Peasants’ and Workmen’s Inspec- 
tion, June, 1920.) 

‘The strike at the Putilov Works in April 
came to an end owing to the arrest cf a 
number of strikers. We have no infcrmation 
as to the fate of twelve men arrested. 
The Extraordinary Comfhission refuses to 
give any information; as far as we know they 
have been shot. Amongst them were 
Boizov, I. Vershinin, and others.”’ (Letter 
from a workman of the Putilov Works, dated 
June 8, 1920.) 

In conclusion I consider it necessary to 
quote an extract from “The Moscow 
Izvestia’”’ concerning the Fifth All-Russian 
Conference of Trade Unions, which was 
opened on November 4, 1920 in Moscow. At 
this conference Zinoviev, the Chairman of 
the Third International said: ‘The ques- 
tion of the International Organization of 
Trade Unions has become the key to the 
international movement and to the world 
revolution. The Socialistic Bureau of the 
second international has been completely 
defeated, but opportunism takes its revenge 
on the trade union international. 

“Amsterdam is the last stronghold of the 
bourgeois regime and we must know how 
to put it down. Wide circles of workers come 
into contact with it. 

“In Germany and in the whole world it is 
not so much the bourgeoisie and the land- 
owners or their military organization, as the 
trade unions’ functionaries, who are dan- 
gerous. With their aid the bourgeoisie will 
be able to count in history another decade 
of existence. 

“We thought that our chief battle would 
be with the bourgeoisie, but it turns out 
in fact that the real obstacle to victory of 
the proletarian revolution, is the presence 
of hard-fisted ruling powers in the working 
trade unions. 

“Look at Italy, when the revolution is 
progressing there, the government of Gio- 
litti, not daring to apply a surgical method, 
had recourse to the assistance of the trade 
unions. With the aid of Dorogoni, Dugoni 
and others, the revolutionary element has 
been chased back underneath its banks. 

“We must take the camp hostile to us— 
the international Amsterdam organization 
of trade unions. 

“The question put in all countries is: 
Amsterdam or Moscow? 

“Hitherto we have only hoisted our ban- 
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ner, we must now draw up a plan of work.” 

Zinoviev said further: ‘“‘We must follow 
the same road as, for instance, the syndi- 
calists, who, although they frequently get 
confused in their actions, are fighting 
with us in one camp. We must not be 
doctrinaires, and must not say that we ‘pos- 
sess a recipe suitable for all countries. The 
party must in nowise interfere in the life of 
trade unions and take the part of a govern- 
ness. It must give a general training. 

““‘We must make clear what we shall take 
with us to the conference of international 
trade unions of May 1. We should not insist 
that the members of the conference should 
recognize the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
Communism and the third international. 
They must only answer the one question: 
Is it Amsterdam or Moscow; and to those 
who will come to Moscow, we will say that 
they are to be a section of the Communist 
international. 

“The third international is an organiza- 
tion uniting all aspects of the workers’ 
movement—the Soviets, trade unions, co- 
operatives, etc. When we speak of the world 
revolution, we certainly can not bring it 
about without the nations of Asia, America 
and Africa. They are oppressed and there- 
fore are joining us. Thus briefly interpreting 
the third international, the trade unions 
are to be its backbone.” 

But we, the Russian workers, consider it 
necessary to declare, that the labor class 
in Russia and in particular the metal work- 
ers are of an opposite point of view. The 
Russian proletariat has long ago chosen for 
its motto and has always followed the 
words: “Workers of the world, unite!” 

We believe that only under conditions of 
the free expression of one’s will and aspira- 
tions, only under the condition of complete 
independence and of an unrestrained exist- 
ence, Russian trade unionism can show its 
strength. We always have and do now be- 
lieve that in close fraternal union with 
workers of other countries the Russian work- 
ing classes will find the strength, and will free 
themselves. 

The joint efforts of the international 
proletariats only can liberate labor and 
make it master of the world. 


It is natural that the pitiful condition to 
which Bolshevism brought Russia resulted 
in the upheaval against the Bolshevist 
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tyranny which we witnessed recently in the 
very heart of Russia, in Kronstadt, Petro- 
grad and Moscow. Once more the Bolshevist 
tyrants have succeeded in drowning in blocd 
the revolt of the Russian people against 
them. But the revolution against the Bolshe- 
vist power is not confined to Kronstadt, 
Petrograd and Moscow alone. It is spread 
all over Russia. What we witness today is 
only a temporary victory of Bolshevism in 
the center of Russia. As the result, the 
Bolshevist regime may last a few months 
longer, but its end is well at hand. 

At the base of this revolt against the Bol- 
shevist tyranny lies the disintegration of the 
Russian industries, transport and agriculture, 
the state of starvation and epidemics 
brought about everywhere in Russia by 
the ‘‘Communist’”’ experiments. The down- 
fall of Bolshevism will find the Russian 
democratic forces in a difficult position. 
The Russian democracy will inherit from 
the Bolshevist rule an enormous country in a 
state of political and industrial anarchy. 
The forces of the world democracy must help 
the Russian people at this critical moment 
in” Russia’s existence. Neither peace nor 
stability are possible in Europe, and in the 
world at large, with Russia disintegrated 
and starved. 

Starvation and epidemics are reigning in 
the Russian cities. Food, clothes and 
medicaments must be rushed immediately 
to Petrograd, Moscow and other centers, as 
soon as Bolshevism is overthrown, in order 
that the people may be able to recuperate 
and settle down to work. There is an en- 
deavor, on the part of the Bolsheviki, to pre- 
sent the movement of the Russian people 
against them as a reactionary movement. 
Noting this Bolshevist agitation, I wish to 
say that the present anti-Bolshevist move- 
ment is a truly democratic movement, in 
which only the liberal and socialist elements 
participate, and that there is no possibility 
for a monarchistic reaction in Russia after 
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the downfall of Bolshevism. The monarchis- 
tic circles abroad and within Russia do not 
represent any factor of importance in the 
Russian political life of today, and do not 
have any influence upon the Russian people 
who are opposed to the black tyranny of 
Tzarism just as much as they are opposed 
to the red tyranny of Bolshevism. 


The Russian working class shares the 
gratitude which all the Russian people 
feel towards the people and the Government 
of the United States for their policy of un- 
selfish friendship towards Russia. The Rus- 
sian people will never forget the American 
uncompromising policy towards Bolshevism 
and the American endeavor to safeguard the 
territorial integrity of Russia, against the 
policy of dismemberment pursued unfortu- 
nately by some of Russia’s former allies. 


I take this occasion to greet also, in the 
name of the Russian working class, the 
wise statement by Secretary Herbert Hoover 
showing that the trade treaty concluded 
by the Bolsheviki with the government of 
Great Britain is not a trade treaty at all, 
but purely a political move on the part of 
both the Bolsheviki and the government of 
Great Britain. Secretary Hoover is correct 
in announcing that the reestablishment of 
normal trade intercourse with Russia is im- 
possible until Russia is reestablished as a - 
producing country, which in turn is impos- 
sible until the Bolshevist regime is over- 
thrown, and normal political and economic 
conditions are established in our country. 


Together with other Russians, I look upon 
Secretary Hoover’s statement as the ex- 
pression of American policy towards Russia, 
and as one who belongs to the Russian 
working class, I can not but hope that this 
policy will continue, and that the future 
will see close political, cultural and eco- 
nomic cooperation between the democracies 
of America and Russia, for the benefit of all 
humanity. 





The strength of organized labor lies in its weakness. That which it lacks in power of 
compulsion it gains by appeal to rational human ambition and intelligent perception of 


right and wrong, and therefore fails. 
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A Historic Labor Review 
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such critter as the open shop in our 

industrial jungle. The shop belongs 
to the employer and he can and does deter- 
mine who shall be permitted to work in it. 
At the best the shop can only be open to 
such as the employer is willing to admit. 
If he can not in his own vicinity find men 
willing to work with those whom he prefers, 
then he has,the entire United States in which 
to search for such men and under some con- 
ditions the whole world. The open shop is a 
misnomer. The contending forces do not 
agree upon any definition. The term was, 
I think, invented by the Anthracite Coal 
Commission some years since, 1902, and 
was then adopted by former President 
Roosevelt, who was a master at seizing upon 
and using words which; meant different 
things to different people; but which carried 
within them both an accusation and a deci- 
sion. To debate such a term standing by it- 
self is futile. I shall not try any such thing. 
I shall try to deal with it as a part of a policy, 
which may or may not be in furtherance of 
evolution based upon principles—funda- 
mentally Christian and American. From 
the employer’s point of view the open shop 
is a defensive measure in his struggle 
to maintain a system of industry and a view 
of labor that has come down to us from pre- 
Christian times. From the workman’s point 
of view it involves the right of the worker to 
determine with whom he will or will not as- 
sociate in his work. It is part of that ques- 
tion dr that struggle, which we know in a 
general way as the labor question or the 
labor struggle. 


The Labor Question 


What is this thing called the labor ques- 
tion; what does it mean? In what relation 
does it stand to social evolution based upon 
the teachings of Christianity? The status 
of the laborer in pre-Christian times was 
that of a slave. The concept was part of the 
religion, the view of life, the origin of human 
life, and the duties arising therefrom. Sub- 
stantially there was in the Roman period but 
two kinds of men, The master—the heaven- 
born who was sent from the Gods to govern, 


G such ents there is, there can be, no 


to teach and to pray. That is, as then under- 
stood to commune with the Gods through 
certain ceremonies, to ascertain their will 
and to announce it to those, who were 
born of the earth—earthborn—and who had 
no souls to be saved or damned. To the 
master class—the heavenborn—the worker 
was about the same as the domestic animals 
are to us, and so, at about the time of the 
advent of the Nazarene, there was roughly 
about 7 per cent of freemen—men sent from 
the Gods—and about 93 per cent of slaves 
or at best freedmen. Rome had conquered 
all possible enemies. It had made slaves of 
the conquered people and had used them to 
destroy the old Roman system of labor, which 
had made Rome the mistress of the then 
known world. It had suppressed three 
serious rebellions. It had the great mass of 
humanity—as we should say—at its absolute 
mercy and mercy there was none. Into this 
society—autocratic in ,religion, autocratic 
in the state, and autocratic in industry—a 
society in which equality and freedom of all 
who had the shape of men was unthinkable, 
came the Nazarene with his teachings, which 
are laid down in the Lord’s Prayer. In place 
of the many Gods there is but one. In 
place of a few being the sons of Gods 
all those belonging to the genus homo,are 
the sons of God. He is the Father of all. 
He recognizes no distinction between his 
children. They are brothers by virtue of 
their common fatherhood. God, their Father, 
has given to them the earth with all there is 
in it. And He has given to them a free 
will to act as they shall think best, accepting 
the consequences of their own action or non- 
action. The Nazarene taught us to pray 
‘Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven”’ 
and again “thy kingdom come.’ 

The human family was taught to look 
upon itself as one brotherhood, being equal 
to each other, as having equal right to 
what God had given, as being equally free, 
as being equally responsible to their God 
and te each other for their conduct and their 


*Mr. Furuseth’s paper in a debate with 
Walter Gordon Merritt in Lexington Theater, 
New York, March 13, 1921. 
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actions. Such.a concept was in fundamental 
opposition to things that were. It was an 
attack upon the then existing society in all 
aspects. It is no wonder that He said, “I 
come not to bring peace but a sword.” 
What else could He bring into society as it 
then existed? Nor is there any wonder that 
He said, ‘I have come that ye shall have life 
and have it more abundantly.” Surely 
there was to be more and more abundant 
life for the slave. He also said, “peace 
on earth, good will to men.” He gave to the 
world a concept of life and of conduct, over 
which and about which, the world has quar- 
reled ever since. No wonder He was cruci- 
fied. Necessarily, the chief attack was on the 
religious plane. But the Christian ideals did 
not restrict itself to this plane, it sought to 
reconstruct the whole of human society, and 
kept on growing until it was accepted as the 
state religion. Whereupon it became re- 
spectable and the patricians became again 
part of the priesthood. New wine was 
poured into the old bottles and, of course, 
was flavored accordingly. It was in fact 
relegated to the religious plane after being 
made the state religion, and it took some 
thirteen hundred years of struggle, carried 
on by organizations based upon religious 
discontent, to compel an unwilling world to 
give acceptance on the religious plane to this 
fundamentally revolutionary ideal. When 
finally accepted—about 1,650—men began 
to think and to ask why not in the state? 
And there began a struggle to extend the 
Christian ideal in and upon the political 
field, and the struggle was carried on by 
political organizations based upon political 
discontent. As part of this struggle we find 
the American War of Independence, the 
French Revolution, the Peace at Vienna, 
the Holy Alliance, the insurrections of 1830, 
1848 and 1860. We owe such political equal- 
ity and liberty, as we now possess to this 
ideal and to the struggle carried on during 
those times and by those men. The principle 
being admitted the Christian ideal moved 
on to the industrial field and now seeks to 
transform it into its own image. Religious 
organizations to conquer the religious field, 
political organizations to reconstruct the 
political field; it follows, that the industrial 
field must be reconstructed through or- 
ganizations industrial in their nature. The 
labor question or the labor struggle is the 
Christian ideal seeking to enter upon the 
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industrial field to transform it into its own 
image. The Roman society was like ham- 
mered steel. It’was difficult to bend, more 
difficult to break; but bent or even broken, 
it remained steel. It would not accept 
the new ideal. The new ideal acted upon it 
like acid upon other steel. It dissolved it. 
It vanished, and there is said to be more real 
Romans in Roumania than in the whole of 
Italy. Rome rejected the message. Rome 
died. The tree carried no fruit appropriate 
to its nature. It dried up, was cut down 
and cast into the flames to give place to 
others. 

If we were to look upon this evolution as a 
river having its source in Nazareth, broaden- 
ing and deepening as it progresses, we will 
understand the power that the stream may 
have acquired by now. We shall also be able 
to understand, that it has been fed from 
other sources, that it has moved through 
dificult country and has sometimes been 
swift, at other times sluggish, that it has 
carried on its bosom much that was living 
and much that was dead, and that it has 
absorbed many other streams in its wander- 
ings. I shall try to indicate some of the most 
important ethical tributaries, that have 
helped it to grow and to become what it 
now is. 

Perhaps the most important is the high 
conception of human worth and human 
liberty contributed to it by the so-called 
barbarians from the north. They had 
passed out of the period of ancestor wor- 
ship, when they began seriously to impinge 
upon the Roman world. Many of their 
own religious concepts made it easier for 
them to accept the Christian ideal. Be that 
as it may, they did accept it, and brought 
to it their sincerity and courage. In con- 
quering the Roman world they brought with 
them their own ideals and then accepted 
much that was Roman. The Roman law 
was constructed more especially to make it 
possible for rich men to live among poor 
ones—for masters to live among slaves. 
Their own—the barbarian law—was more 
calculated upon the idea of how to make it 
possible for good men to live among bad 
ones. The fundamental concept of the bar- 
barian was a government by the bravest. 
It was aristocratic. It met and mingled 
with the theocratic ideal of the Roman 
church and out of that came a historical 
struggle known as the struggle between the 
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spiritual and the temporal powers. It 
raged in Europe for centuries. The com- 
batants needed help from wherever it might 
come-and the clergy organized the Guilds. 
That is, they carried the principles involved 
to the common folk using the old Roman 
collegia as their model. As this new power 
grew it was, of course, observed by the 
temporal powers and when the Guilds had 
reached a certain development they were 
permitted to organize into free cities. 
It has often been said that this period of the 
Middle Ages, from the fall of Rome to the 
discovery of America, was the Dark Ages. 
Nothing could be more untrue. It was a 
period of intense activity. The land owners 
recognizing that men must live from the land 
sought to appropriate to themselves as much 
of it as possible. Hence the fighting among 
themselves. Land was of no use unless there 
was labor to till it, hence the effort to fasten 
the tiller to the soil. In the early stages this 
was done in a perfectly human way through 
mutual agreement. Protection to the tiller. 
Food to the fighter. The theocratic idea— 
the clergy-—seeking to impose itself upon all 
in the interest of peace. Between the two 
main combatants the Guilds went on or- 
ganizing and developing handicrafts and 
trade, laying the foundation for modern 
industrialism. It was at this period that 
swamps were drained, forests cleared away 
and the soil made to bear the grains and 
fruits needed to sustain the steadily growing 
population. Labor and woman were given a 
higher status. Cities were built, churches 
grew into cathedrals and castles were 
erected. The Guilds laid the foundation for 
modern sciences and civilization. These 
things were possible, because men felt 
themselves free. They felt that the products 
of their labor came mostly to themselves 
and their families. They had not yet re- 
adopted the Roman law as their particular 
guide in life. They knew fairly well how to 
bridle the profiteer. Their industrial ideal 
was honest work and they determined, what 
was honest and also the price. They gradu- 
ally grew to such power as to become 
dangerous to the real combatants. This 
became recognized and the two combined. 
The Guilds property was confiscated, their 
schools taken from them, their right to 
govern the free cities was taken away after 
the upland folk had tried to share in their 
freedom by. resisting the imposition of serf- 
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dom. The end of the struggle between the 
temporal and the spiritual power, through 
their union, brought freedom in the Middle 
Ages to a close. The buoyantly pulsating 
life ‘of the people ceased. Substantially it 
must be said that for more than four cen- 
turies the European world was governed 
and badly governed by the combination of 
the nobility and the clergy. The reformation 
came, but was hardly any more than a prom- 
ise. The stream was sluggish and muddy, 
but the common folk remembered the better 
days and from among them came at times 
religious teachers and political champions, 
sometimes as religious orders, sometimes as 
individuals, who had ceased to fear for 
themselves, and sometimes 1s warriors, who 
could sense realities, and who thus obtained 
the needed following. 

A tremendous stimulus was given to the 
spread of knowledge by the invention of the’ 
printing press and to the imagination by 
finding the seaway to India and the dis- 
covery of the American continent. Wealth 
undreamed of was to be had for the taking 
in both these new worlds. The adventurers 
took it in one way or another. It set new 
standards, developed new hopes, created 
new ambitions. The wealth, of course, 
could not help being distributed at least 
to some extent. But the more important 
fact is that the trade routes were altered 
as well as the visible wealth increased. 
Nations in Europe fought over the trade 
and the routes and especially over the 
terminals of the routes. 

The terminals were in fact determined at 
the same place and in the same treaty that 
gave to the world the final acknowledgment 
of men’s equality before God, or on the re- 
ligious field. The terminals having been 
agreed upon, it had to be defended and 
utilized to the fullest extent. The wealth 
of the trading class in Western Europe 
increased with leaps and bounds. The old 
centers went into decay and their wealth 
diminished. The increase was especially in 
Spain, France and England. With wealth 
came desire for power. It was not granted. 
Nay, it was taken away. This was suc- 
cessful on the continent; but failed in Brit- 
ain. England became the country where - 
the aspirations toward political equality 
were permitted to grow. The House of 
Commons maintained the power over} the 
purse and had, therefore, the basis upon 
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which to bargain’ with the King. It, the 
House of Commons, laid down the maxim, 
“first redress of grievances, then furnish 
supplies.”” Thus, was opened the way, for 
peaceable political evolution. On the ‘conti- 
nent the peaceful way had been closed, 
and there it had to come through revolution 
and bloodshed. Through it all the third 
estate was rising into power, and it burst 
through all obstructions in the French 
Revolution. A new power the money 
power—was rising and trying to take charge 
of ‘the world. A temporary success, then a 
temporary suppression, then the peace and 
the Holy Alliance—built to close the way for 
the new power. - 

It then became necessary to appeal 
to the common folk, as in the Guild times, 
and since the new power needed freedom of 
speech, in order to agitate, freedom of the 
press for the same reason, freedom of asso- 
ciation, to meet and consult, freedom of 
locomotion in order to escape, and right of 
asylum, in order to live and continue 
the agitation, the common people were en- 
dowed with these weapons, which now, when 
the struggle is practically ended, may be 
safely taken away, so they seem to think. 
The late war seems to have finished the 
struggle between the old and the new govern- 
ing class, and so the Moor having done his 
duty, the Moor may go. We see in fact an 
effort in every country to destroy those 
weapons, which we were permitted to look 
upon as rights so sacred, that nothing could 
happen to them. The third estate has the 
power. It feels it. It desires to protect it. 
Swollen with power it seeks to erect barriers 
against any attacks upon itself. It meets ia 
Paris and organizes a second Holy Alliance. 
It seeks to dam the river at or near its 
mouth, because it considers itself the legiti- 
mate heir to the political power of the 
castle and the industrial power of the 
Guilds. 

When the spiritual and temporal powers 
came together and shackled all else, es- 
pecially the manual workers, the Feudal 
magnates insisted upon having right over 
life and death of the peasants, who were on 
their lands. Of course, land was of little use 
withcut workers on it, and since the masters 
had the power why, indeed, should they not 
use it to tie the worker to the soil in real 
fact? It was done. Why not? There was 
none to deferd the workers, or to show 
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them how they might defend themselves. 
Their old leaders had for the time being 
turned against them. Just then there 
opened, at least a slight chance of escape 
through migration to the new world. Of 
course, they would be serfs there too. They 
would be working under a binding contract 
to labor, but at least there was some 
hope—some, perhaps. At least they might 
worship God in their own way, and then 
perhaps they might be able to buy them- 
selves clear in some way at some time. 
Others went to the new world for other 
reasons, but mostly they went to find more 
freedom. The government—the system— 
however, followed them. But they—the 
workers—were not the only ones to com- 
plain. The condition became more and 
more unbearable, and so the settlers came 
together and issued the Declaration of 
Independence, that document in which we 
find all that is really American and also 
much that is really anti-American—that 
is, things of which they complain and to re- 
move which, they entered upon the revolu- 
tion, which was to end by the world accept- 
ing as American those things or ideas, which 
the Americans in their hour of travail had 
promised to themselves were to form the 
foundation of the new nation. And behold, 
it is the fundamental Christian ideal, that 
men are born free and equal, that there is no 
distinction before God, nor ought there to be 
any in the state, nor properly speaking, 
ought there to be any in industry. It is quite 
true that they failed to recognize the Negro 
as a man, and that they could not quite see 
how the Indian could be a real man; but 
some did. Their best and bravest saw 
it and felt it. It took considerable time to 
realize the antagonism between the funda- 
mental American principles and . Negro 
slavery. The penalty for delay was the Civil 
War with all its suffering. It may take some 
considerable time to attain to a full under- 
standing, that the labor power of a man is the 
man, and that hence all the laws and deci- 
sions, which treat man or man’s labor as 
property, are in fact anti-American; but if 
America is to last, if she is not to suffer the 
punishment of Rome, or the punishment fcr 
sin against the Holy Ghost, then she must 
absorb and understand this thought, which 
is difficult cnly because of its simplicity. 
The polity of America is built upon indi- 
vidual freedom and equality of rights. 
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America has, for economic reasons and 
probably very wisely, permitted the crea- 
tion of supermen—corporations—substan- 
tially omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent 
and immortal. Through this creation, it has 
been possible for. the men gpntrolling 
them to get possession of the nation’s 
natural resources and such natural forces 
as the inventive genius of man has harnessed 
for man’s use. It has resulted in immense 
fortunes, in political control and in such 
absolute industrial control as to destroy 
American liberty and equality of rights. 
This power, sometimes called the money 
power, controls the press through advertis- 
ing and stock ownership; it controls, alas, 
too many of the churches through the pew; 
the legal profession through fees and place; 
the universities through endowments, and 
the common school through the school 
boards. It is rewriting the poets of the past, 
or: suppressing them through the great 
publishing houses. It is reaching out for the 
spiritual power through control over public 
opinion. It seeks to prevent any general 
organization of labor through the so-called 
American plan, which is borrowed from the 
Feudal magnates of Europe, invented by 
them and imposed upon a helpless people 
some 200 years before Columbus found the 
West Indies. This power seeks to segregate 
labor into groups which can be cajoled, 
chloroformed or bludgeoned into submis- 
sion pending the imposition of some philoso- 
phy, possibly from. India, that shall take 
away even the desire for an independent 
Christian life. 

They resurrect the tribunitian power, in- 
vented in Rome to protect the weak against 
the strong, and they, the strong, now use 
it against the weak. They go to Rome also 
for anti-combination laws and in order 
to apply them here, they set up, and so far 
they have succeeded in maintaining, that 
one American freeman may not associate 
himself with one or more other American 
freemen to do together what each may do 
by himself alone, that the labor power of man 
is property, while they know perfectly well, 
that this is a legal fiction, and that in fact 
the labor power of man is the man, and 
that man can not be bought or sold here, 
since Appomattox. They speak of buying 
and selling labor power. Why speak they 
not of buying and selling God? They can 
if they so desire buy and sell that which God 
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created—the result of the creative power in 
activity. The labor power of a man is the~ 
creative power in man, and if the Nazarene 
be right, then that power is divine, because 
man is made inthe image of God and is the 
son of God. So much from a Christian point 
of view. What of the American polity? 
It says that man is free, that freedom is un- 
alienable, that the state can not deprive 
any person of freedom except as a pently for 
crime—that is, he can be prevented from 
transgressing again and by so doing endan- 
gering the freedom of others. He has the 
right ‘‘peaceably to assemble,’’ to worship, 
to freely speak and print and none may say 
him nay, he being held responsible for what 
he may say or print.. Thus, it was ordained 
by America prior to the creation of the 
Superman, who being himself the creature 
of the American people now seeks to enslave 
the American people and to tempt it to 
violate the solemn promise which it, in its 
hour of travail, made to itself, and thus to 
incur the penalty visited upon those who 
sin against the Holy Ghost. They—the 
money power—fearing that the worker may 
resist too strongly, if organized to assist each 
other, to practice mutual aid, and to bear 
each other’s burdens, seek to deprive the 
workers of their rights as citizens by deny- 
ing to them the full use of the rights and the 
freedom guaranteed by fundamental Ameri- 
canism. In their efforts to prevent the work- 
ers from choosing their shopmates—recog- 
nized as a right by the Supreme Court in 
Coppage vs. Kansas, and other cases—they 
appeal to the selfishness and cowardice of 
the unsupported individual. The captured 
lion may be alternatively starved and fed 
into submission, how much more may not 
be accomplished with the gregarious animals 
deprived of their natural support. They— 
the masters—feel themselves to be the legiti- 
mate heirs of the castle and the Guild and 
act accordingly. 

That is to say, to the kingly power which 
touched the common people only intermit- 
tingly and in spots and to the industrial 
power which controlled men at their work. 
But the changed industrial condition, has 
extended this power almost beyond human 
imagination. By controlling wages it deter- 
mines whether the toiler shall marry or not, 
and if he has the temerity to marry, it de- 
termines the kind of food that the wife and 
children shall eat, wherewith they shall be 
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clothed and how they shall be sheltered. 
By controlling the hours of labor it deter- 
mines how often the toiler shall see the 
wife and children, if he hath them. In other 
words, it is in his home, it sleeps with him 
in his bed, sits with him at his table, and 
follows him to the Friendly Society and 
watches over him there,* through the em- 
ployment of detective agencies, or other- 
wise. It follows him to the polls, because 
it is very important how he votes, and it 
exercised such control that at last America 
was compelled to establish the secret ballot. 
It goes with him to the church and watches 
over him, endeavoring to control the preach- 
er’s sermon. The power of kings were as 
nothing compared to this, and the so-called 
open shop is an important part of this by 
isolating the individual, the American plan, 
is part of this by isolating the group. 

As an expression, the open shop is a mis- 
nomer. Standing by itself it would not be 
worth discussing; but as a link in a chain 
with which the money power is seeking to 
bind the American working people, it is of 
such importance that it ought not be given 
the support of patriotic men, not even for a 
moment. It is a fraud, but so cunning and 
plausible that it is dangerous to human 
freedom and a hindrance to Christian 
evolution. 

Industrial democracy if permitted to de- 
velop peacefully is following the lines marked 
out by political democracy in England. 
The shop belongs to the employer so do the 
tools and raw materials; but they are use- 
less without the workers. He, the employer, 


*Follows him to his trade union, and 
watches over him there. 
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seeks workers and the workers answer, 
“ves, we will work for you; but before 
beginning we have some grievances which we 
desire to have redressed.” First redress 
grievances, then furnish supplies—such was 
and is the road to political democracy. But 
then there must be organization with which 
to barter and that organization must have 
the power to withhold the needed labor. 
The so-called open shop makes that practi- 
cally impossible. The American plan, viewed 
in this aspect, is the king’s control of elec- 
tions and the right to appoint the speaker. 
When the industrial master receives peti- 
tions, in boots or in writing, industrial 
democracy is in principle begun. Gary 
understands this and Gary refuses. He is open 
and frank about it. One can respect him 
and disagree with him. But the apologists 
of the s6-called open shop, who seek to put 
us to sleep in order to bind us, remind me 
of the Brazalian vampire bat. Ht is supposed 
to follow the traveler as he goes through 
the forest, and when the traveler about noon 
seeks the shelter from the scorching sun 
under some shady tree, the vampire bat sits 
quietly down in another tree waiting for the 
traveler to fall asleep. As the sun gradually 
changes its position, its rays come between 
the leaves and strikes the sleeper’s face. 
It burns and the sleeper seeks to awake. The 
bat then leaves his position, hovers over the 
sleeper and fans him with its wings. The 
cool gentle breeze puts the sleeper back into 
unconscious slumber; the bat continues to 
hover over the sleeper’s face fanning, it sits 
down on the sleeper’s breast fanning, it sinks 
its teeth into the jugular briskly fanning, it 
drinks his blood gently. fanning, and unless 
help comes the sleeper wakes no more. Wake 
him, ye gods; send help, less he sleep forever! 





The Miners’ Situation 


Ry W. D. MAHON 


HE situation confronting the United 
Mine Workers of America is one 

that should cause every trade unionist, 
humanite:ian and lover of human liberty 
and justice to seriously consider. We see 
them confronted by injunctions, court pro- 
ceedings, and with decisions that, if they 


are finally sustained by the Supreme Court, 
will practically wipe out their splendid 
organization and carry them back to the 
conditions that prevailed among the miners 
of America prior to 1897. 

The best description that I could give 
you of the miner in 1897 would be to advise 
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you to watch a fly struggling in the spider’s 
web, tangling himself tighter and tighter 
with every struggle he makes to gain 
freedom. Then you would have a picture 
of the coal miner in those days, when there 
was no organization to speak of. Out of the 
500,000 bituminous miners in that day there 
were about 11,000 of them organized.. They 
were not strong enough to speak for or do 
anything for the workers in this great army. 
The situation everywhere among them was 
one of demoralization, degradation and 
misery, too terrible to contemplate. 

The statistics given out by the labor com- 
missioner of the State of Ohio in the year 
1897 showed that the miners’ wages of that 
state averaged only 67 cents a day, and that 
reflected the conditions prevailing through- 
out the bituminous coal fields of America. 
It was a slavery more cruel than that which 
affected the toiler in the ancient days of 
feudalism. It was absolute feudalism, but 
more cruel and inhuman than was ancient 
feudalism, because it stripped the toiler 
absolutely from the use of the land or any 
other privileges that the feudal slaves of old 
possessed. 

The miner was owned body and breeches 
by the mining company. Every dollar that 
he earned he was compelled to spend at the 
company store, where he paid from thirty 
to sixty per cent higher for the few neces- 
sities of life that he purchased than he would 
have been compelled to pay to the inde- 
pendent merchant. He was compelled to 
live in the company’s house, or rather a 
shack, with no conveniences or modern 
improvements, and he had to pay for this 
hut an exorbitant rent. He was compelled 
to pay monthly payments to the company 
doctor, whether he was sick or not. In case 
of death he was buried by the company’s 
undertaker in the company’s graveyard, 
providing his family and friends had suffi- 
cient money to bury him; if not his body 
went to the Potters field. This, I repeat, was 
the condition that prevailed among the coal 
miners before they were organized, and that 
was less than a quarter of a century ago. 


. 
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Through his organization the miner has 
wiped out a great deal of this inhuman and 
un-American condition, and has estab- 
lished better and more humane conditions 
for the miners of America. Now he is con- 
fronted with the destruction of that organi- 
zation, and if his organization is wiped out 
and the miners are forced back into individ- 
ual conditions, it means the return to the 
feudal conditions of old, and therefore I 
repeat it is a serious situation to contem- 
plate. ; 

The miners’ situation was so serious in 
1897 that many of the leading organiza- 
tions of the country, through their leaders, 
came together and decided that if American 
labor was to advance and be established 
upon anything like a human basis, the 
condition of the miners would have to be 
changed, and the only hope of bringing 
about that change was to organize them. 
We gave up the work for the time being in 
our own organizations and went forth into 
the various coal fields of the United States, 
faced the injunction, coal police and the 
hired detectives and sluggers, to organize 
the miners. The result was the establishing 
of the United Mine Workers’ organization,” 
an organization that has developed a corps 
of splendid officers and leaders, who have 
done great work for their people, and aided 
in doing great work for all the workers of 
America. 

This work, its results and benefits, is not 
alone for the miners, but it affects all the 
workers of America. Its benefits and results, 
with the necessity of the future, must not 
be lost. It means too much to the organized 
labor movement, too much to society and 
the civilization of the future. As workers, 
and those who believe in industrial freedom, 
we must again rally to the defense of the 
miners, and if necessary we must again 
defy the forces that are seeking to destroy 
them, and by our combined efforts help 
these struggling workers to save their 
organization, in order to preserve their 
rights and uphold the principles for which 
we are all struggling—industrial liberty and 
human freedom. 





Read “A Letter of Paramount Importance,” in this issue of the 
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Responding to an inquiry from the President of the American Federation of 

Labor, United States Secretary of State, Hon. Charles E. 
= Goren oP Hughes, has written a letter which in. definite terms and 
PARAMOUNT : . : as ; ; : : 
IMPORTANCE in detail describes conditions in Russia having to do with 

trade possibilities. It is a complete answer to those pro- 
fessional and volunteer propagandists who have sought to induce American 
workmen to lend their aid to the work of strengthening the hands of Lenine 
the dictator. 

Secretary Hughes’ letter to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor is an even stronger document than was his recent note to Russia. 
By no possibility can it be made the subject of such misrepresentation as 
was attempted by bolshevist sympathizers in the case of the note to Russia. 

Particularly interesting and important is Secretary Hughes’ statement 
in the letter that “‘no evidence exists that the unfortynate situation” de- 
scribed in the letter ‘‘is likely to be alleviated so long as the present political 
and economic system continues.”’ 

In his letter of inquiry to Secretary Hughes, President Gompers pointed 
out that “there is much propaganda being circulated in the United States 
claiming that the demand for manufactured goods in Russia is so great and 
the purchasing power of the Russian soviet government so vast it is almost 
impossible to determine the actual capacity of the Russian market to absorb 
goods of foreign manufacture. This scarcity of goods is laid to the blockade, 
which as I understand it, was removed July 8, 1920.” 

President Gompers, in his letter to Secretary Hughes said that he had 
received many letters asking him what is the truth. “I therefore request,” 
he wrote, “if it is not contrary to the rules of the Department of State, or 
if not against the public interest, that you furnish me with such information 
as you might have on the matter.” 

Secretary Hughes’ letter was in response to this inquiry and follows 
in full: 








Secretary Hughes’ Letter 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 15, 1921, in 
regard to the trade relations between the United States and Russia. 

I recognize the interest of the American people in the questions you 
raise and I take pleasure in replying in detail to them. 

In reply to your first statement, it is evident{that after years of war, 


during which normal industry was diverted to the production of war supplies 
(402) 
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and accumulated stocks were consumed, Russia does not now possess im- 
portant quantities of commodities which might be exported. It should be 
remembered that in addition to the period of the war against Germany, 
Russia has now passed through more than three years of a civil war during 
which industrial activities have been almost completely paralyzed. In fact 
the devastation of industry in Russia has been so complete, the ‘poverty of 
the country is so acute, the people are so hungry and the demand for com- 
modities is so great that at present Russia represents a gigantic economic 
vacuum and no evidence exists that the unfortunate situation above de- 
scribed is likely to be alleviated so long as the present political and economic 
system continues. Though there is almost no limit to the amount and 
variety of commodities urgently needed by Russia, the purchasing power of 
that country is now at a minimum, and the demand must consequently 
remain unsatisfied. 

In some respects the condition of Russia is analogous to that of other 
European countries. The war has left the people with diminished productive 
man-power and largely increased numbers of the disabled, the sick and the 
helpless. In one important respect, however, Russia’s condition does not 
correspond to that of other belligerent states in the world war. While those 
states are taking such action as is likely to reestablish confidence, the atti- 
tude and action of the present authorities of Russia have tended to undermine 
its political and economic relations with other countries. The Russian 
people are unable to obtain credit which otherwise might be based on the 
vast potential wealth of Russia and are compelled to be deprived of com- 
modities immediately necessary for consumption, raw materials and perma- 
nent productive equipment. The effect of this condition is that Russia is 
unable to renew normal economic activities, and apparently will be unable 
to obtain urgently needed commodities until credits may be extended to 
Russia on a sound basis. 

It should not be overlooked that there has been a steady degeneration in 
even those industries in Soviet Russia that were not dependent upon imports 
of either raw material or partly finished products, nor in which has there been 
any shortage of labor. The Russian production of coal, of iron and steel, of 
flax, cotton, leather, lumber, sulfuric acid, or copper, of agricultural products, 
of textiles, and the maintenance and repair of railroad equipment, have 
degenerated steadily from their level of production at the time « f the Bolshe- 
vik revolution. There can be no relation of the failure of all these industries 
to blockades or to civil war, for most of them require no imports, and the 
men mobilized since the Soviet revolution were far less in number than 
before that event. 

During the existence of civil war in Russia, her ports were in the hands 
of anti-Soviet-forces. However, trade with the world through Baltic ports 
was opened in April, 1920. Restrictions on direct trade with Russia were 
removed by the United States on July 8, 1920. The conclusion of treaties 
of peace with the Baltic States enabled Russia freely to enter upon trade with 
Europe and the United States. Both American and European goods have 
been sold to Russia, but the volume of trade has been anctenpentent due to the 
inability of Russia to pay for imports. 
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As suggested in your second statement, it is true that agents purporting 
to be representatives of the so-called Bolshevist Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade have placed immense orders for the purchase of goods in the United 
States, Europe and Asia. It is estimated that perhaps six and one-half 
billion dollars’ worth of orders have been booked. But shipments as a result 
of these orders have been made only in small volume because the Soviet 
agents were unable either to pay cash or to obtain credit so as to insure the 
delivery of the goods ordered. The actual result of the placing of these im- 
mense orders on the part of the Soviet regime has not, therefore, materially 
stimulated industry in the countries in which the orders were placed, but 
has chiefly resulted in further impairing the credit of the Soviet regime due 
to its inability to carry out the transactions which it had undertaken. 

Much has been written about the large sums of Russian gold which have 
found their way abroad in exchafge for foreign goods. In reality, such 
transfers of gold have been relatively small. According to the most liberal 
estimates the Soviet authorities do not now have in their possession more 
than $175,000,000 worth of ‘gold. It is apparent that the proportionate 
share of this amount of gold which might be expected to reach the United 
States, and even the immediate expenditure of all of this amount of gold in 
the United States, would not have a pronounced or lasting effect upon the 
advancement of American industry and trade, while its loss to Russia would 
take away the scant hope that is left of a sound reorganization of the Russian 
system of currency and finance. 

In response to your question regarding the transfer of funds from 
Russia to the United States it may be stated that there are no restrictions 
on the importation of Russian gold into the United States, and ‘since De- 
cember 18, 1920, there have been no restrictions on the exportation of coin, 
bullion and currency to Soviet Russia or on dealings or exchange transactions 
in Russian roubles or on transfers of credit or exchange transactions with 
Soviet Russia. It is true that no assurances can be given that Russian gold 
will be accepted by the Federal Reserve Banks or the Mint, in view of the 
fact that these public institutions must be fully assured that the legal title 
to the gold accepted by them is not open to question. 

It has often been stated that if the Government of the United States 
would recognize the so-called Soviet Government, Russia would immediately 
export immense quantities of lumber, flax, hemp, fur and other commodities. 
The facts in regard to supplies in Russia completely refute such statements. 
. Russia does not today have on hand for export commodities which might 
be made the basis of immediately profitable trade with the United States. 
Furthermore, the transportation system is utterly inadequate to move any 
large quantity of goods either in the interior of Russia or to Russian ports. 
The export of such commodities as exist in Russia at the present time would 
result merely in further increasing the misery of the Russian peoplg. 

The issue of January 1, 1921 of Economic Life, an official organ of 
the so-called Soviet Government, reports that the production of lumber 
amounted to seventy million cubic feet in 1920, as compared with ‘four 
hundred million cubic feet in 1912. The production of lumber is, therefore, 
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less than one-fifth of the pre-war level, even though the lumber industry is 
in far better circumstances than other important Russian industries.. This 
- same situation is further illustrated by the following article appearing in 
the Economic Life of February 6, 1921: 

“By December 20 the following supplies were gathered: 


12. per cent of am’t expected 
35 Pa er - e 
20.6 . 

14.6 

58 

12 

18 

14 


“The Government of Ekaterinburg, which occupies a high place in fur- 
nishing food supplies, for several reasons has proven to be very weak in 
furnishing raw materials. } 

“During the past week the results of the work have become still smaller, 
reaching zero in some places, in spite of the extreme energy and intensity 
of the work.” 


Note is taken of the statement that if restriction on trade with Russia 
were removed, many mills, shops and factories in this country, which are 
now closed, would resume operations, and unemployment would thergby 
be diminished. Even before the war, trade with Russia, including both 
exports and imports, constituted only one and three-tenths per cent of the 
total trade of the United States. In view of the fact that the purchasing 
power of Russia is now greatly diminished, as compared with pre-war years, 
it is evident that at present even under the most favorable circumstances 
the trade of Russia could have but a minor influence on the industrial and 
agricultural prosperity of the United States. Under conditions actually 
prevailing in Russia, that trade is of even less importance; a statement amply 
demonstrated by the fact that though restrictions on trade with Russia 
have been eliminated, no business of consequence With that country has 
developed. 

According to the reports of the Department of Commerce, our total 
trade with Russia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, was as follows: 


Imports from European Russia 
= “ Asiatic Russia. 





$29,315,217 


Exports to European Russia. $25,363,795 
“«  “ Asiatic Russia 1,101,419 


$26,465,214 


Total trade between Russia and the United States $55,780,431 


The total imports into the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1913, were $1,813,008,234, and the total exports for the same year were 
_ $2,465,884,149, the total of both imports and exports amounting, therefore, 
to $4,278,892,383. 
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For the calendar year 1920, the total trade of the United States was: 


$8,228,000,000 





Excluding Finland, the Baltic States, Armenia, and Georgia and Siberia 
for the periods when they have been free of Soviet domination, the trade 
of the United States with Russia during 1920 was absolutely negligible, 
probably amounted to less than $4,000,000. 

Though figures for trade with-Russia during that period are not avail- 
able, there is every reason to believe that it was of far less relative importange 
than in 1913. 

It is unquestionably desirable that intimate and mutually profitable 
commercial relations on an extensive scale be established between the United 
States and Russia, and it is the sincere hope of this Government that there 
may be readjustments in Russia which will make it possible for that country 
to resume its proper place in the economic life of the world. 

I am enclosing herewith as of possible interest to you in this connection, 
copies of the Department’s announcement of July 7, 1920, of the Treasury 
Department’s announcement of December 20, 1920, of a statement made 
by Mr. Alfred W. Kliefoth, of the Foreign Trade Adviser’s Office of this 
Department, before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and of an announcement made to the press by the Secretary 
of State, dated March 25, 1921; also a brief statement of the total trade 
with Russia for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1911, and June 30, 1912. 

I would also invite your attention to the recently published hearings 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, en- 
titled ‘Conditions in Russia,’ and of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate, entitled ‘‘Relations with Russia.’”’ The former 
was held in compliance with House Resolution No. 635, and the latter in 
compliance with Senate Joint Resolution No. 164. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Secretary Hughes’ letter is an official and admirable statement of the 
case. In importance it ranks easily with the note of recent date and as a 
definition of policy it is clear and concise. 

For several reasons this fresh statement of conditions is of importance 
to labor. By propaganda it is sought to convince labor that trade relations 
with Russia would decrease unemployment in the United States. We now 
see clearly that this is pretense and only pretense. We see, too, that when 
propagandists speak of what the Russian people need they neglect entirely 
to speak of what the Russian people can buy. Between need and purchasing 
ability there is a vast gulf and there is no bridge. 

The fact of the matter is that Russian soviet propaganda is without 
conscience, as the American Federation of Labor has long been aware. First 
of all, the soviet government is founded upon the idea of tyranny—the 
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dictatorship of the proletariat. Second, it aims to sadeniaban all? govern- 
ments founded upon any other principle. Above all it frankly aims to under- 
mine democratic governments, since democracy is most dangerous to bol- 
shevik doctrines. Third, the bolsheviks regard any means to the end as 
proper means, which opens the door to every kind of treachery and deceit. 

Says Lenine: “We must know how to apply, at need, knavery, deceit, 
illegal methods, hiding truth by silence, in order to penetrate the very heart 
of the trade unions, to remain there and to accomplish there the communist 
task.” 

Bolshevik morality is no less degraded in connection with the develop- 
ment of trade relations. Bolshevik instructions to trade agents, such as 
L. C. A. K. Martens, lately deported from this country, were to spread dis- 
content among the workers and mutiny among soldiers, aiming at the 
achievement of world revolution. 

Trade agents are instructed to foment strikes, to subsidize strikers, 
to debauch the press, to arm workmen, to organize soviets, to promote new 
war scares. 

The soviet propaganda leaves no doubt as to why trade relations are 
sought. Every move of the soviet government is a move having one purpose 
—to foster revolution in other countries. Lenine’s move to induce the 
American government to negotiate for trade relations is a part of the same 
propaganda that seeks to destroy American trade unions and it is all for 
one purpose. 

When Lenine’s agents say that they have something more than 350 
American unions in affiliation with Lenine’s new Red international organiza- 
tion of unions they mean that they have made that much progress toward 
the destruction of American democracy. If they could secure a trade agree- 
ment they would calculate it in exactly the same terms. 

Lenine does not want American goods nearly as much as he wants 
revolution in America. What the Russian peasants and workingmen may 
want is beside the question because they are not permitted to say what 
they want, much less to get it. They are subjects of the crown of Lenine— 
and Lenine keeps them in their place. 

There is another phase to the situation at the present moment. Lenine 
has been announcing the abandonment of various features of communist 
practice. His propagandists have seized upon these tactical changes to 
spread the impression that Leninism is becoming clean. Again we have 
deception, fraud, treachery. When Lenine allows capitalists to enter Russia 
he does so for a communist purpose. When he announces that he is going 
to take grain from the peasants under the name of a tax in kind instead of 
taking the same grain under the name of a requisition, he does so for a 
communist purpose. The soviets get the grain in the same amount as usual, 
only by a new method, under a new pretense. 

Of course Secretary Hughes is not under any illusions as to these facts. 
His letter makes that clear. Nor can he be in any doubt as to the remoteness - 
of the time when it will be possible to deal with a representative Russian 
government, unless events bring upon the Lenine tyranny an involuntary 
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ending. For Lenine has made it clear many times that he expects the dictator- 
ship to last from forty to fifty. years. 

Almost at the hour when Lenine was planning his note to Secretary 
Hughes to ask the American government for the opening of trade relations, 
a move which if entered into could end only inprecognition, he was having 

a conversation with a delegation of Spanish_soeialists. Lenine is diplomat 
enough not to include his remarks to the Spanish delegation in any note to 
the State Department at Washington. There is, however, nothing to prevent 
the American State Department from reading the papers, Russian and 
American, and this it undoubtedly does with great thoroughness. 

The report of the Spanish Socialists to their party written by Prof. 
Fernando de los Rios, professor of law at the University of Granada and a 
member of the last Cortes, is most illuminating. The Spanish socialists had, 
first of all, some questions to ask concerning affairs relating to the entry of 
their party into the third internationale. The Spanish socialists had 
previously voted to affiliate, but with reservations. The report of Prof. de 
los Rios says that the delegation had thought a close examination of condi- 
tions in Russia might lead to a cancellation of the Spanish reservations. 
“Far from doing that,’’ the report says, “such an examination leads to the 
conclusion that we ought to rescind our agreement with the Russians alto- 
gether.” 

In Moscow the Spaniards asked three questions: 

“1. Will you allow Spanish socialists to retain tactical autonomy, self- 
determination, in their revolutionary activity? 

“2. Are Spanish socialists to be consulted in deciding on the visllalés 
of the party to which they belong? 

“3. Are Spanish socialists allowed to combat any type of dogmatism, 
which in their judgment tends to weaken the concerted action of the different 
national parties throughout the world.” 

The Spanish report says: 

“The answer to each of these three questions was a decisive ‘No.’ 

No criticism is permissible either before or after’ the decisions of the new 
internationale’s congresses. It demands blind obedience. This means that 
conferences become religious councils and agreements become religious 
canons.” 

So much for the party dictatorship of Lenine—for the third internationale 
is Lenine, as much as the Moscow government is Lenine His dictatorship 
must be absolute: On that point he is adamant. ° 

The principle which Lenine sets up in party affairs he carries with equal 
relentlessness into Russian soviet government affairs, or vice versa. The 
Spanish report further says: 

“Anyone who analyzes the curious state of mind in which the Russian 
leaders find themselves can not fail to note that it is due to the contempt in 
which the notions of liberty and democracy are held. We pointed out to Comrade 
Kobetsky that the Spanish party was accustomed to refer policies to a 
referendum. “That,’ he said, ‘is playing democracy.’ ” 

The Russian leaders have no use for “playing democracy.” Their 
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tactics have nothing to do with democracy, nothing to do with finding out 
what the people want, nothing to do with anything except the maintenance 


of the Bolshevik minority in power by force and treachery. Continue with | 


the Spanish report and hear the vital pronouncement against democracy in 
the words of Lenine himself: 

“How and when,’ we asked Lenine in our interview with him, ‘canl 
we get out of this period of the dictatorship of the proletariat—which you cal, 
a period of transition—and arrive at a regime of freedom for labor unions 
press. and individuals?’ 

‘* ‘We ourselves,’ Lenine replied, ‘have never talked of liberty. All we have 
said is ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’ That dictatorship we are exercising here 
from the seat of power in behalf of the proletariat. In Russia the working 
class, properly so-called, is in a minority. That minority is imposing its will 
and will continue to do so as long as other elements in society resist the economic 
conditions that communism lays down. Zs 

“ ‘However, to come back to your question: The period of transition 
will be a long one with us—Z should say from forty to fifty years.’ ” 

Lenine may use other words in addressing the American State Depart- 
ment, but in his statement to the Spanish socialists he said what he meant 
and left no room for doubt. 

Lenine there was talking to the representatives of a party whose affilia- 
tion was to be lost or gained on the results of the conference then taking 
place. He was talking, furthermore, to socialists who knew his terminology 
and who knew all of the various branches and by-ways of socialist philosophy. 
It was a case of cards on the table and Lenine put his down face up hand- 
somely. 

What does Lenine say? He says that the dictatorship will take no heed 
of what non-communists think or want or need. Opposition must be crushed. 
Until the last vestige of opposition is dead there will be dictatorship, after 
which, of course, the communists will have none but themselves to whom 
to dictate. 

Famous slogans of defiance have rung down the ages. There have been 
few that carried more of finality than Lenine’s blunt, “As long as other 
elements in society resist.” 

It is an answer and a threat to the democracies of the world. It is a 
defiance to those in Russia who still cling to the concept of freedom and 
democracy and who still love liberty. They must rise and make the struggle, 
knowing that only in victory will there be safety and freedom, or they must 
resign themselves to an endless slavery. 

Lenine estimates that it will take forty to fifty years to beat out of the 
Russian people the last spark of resistance to dictatorship, the last spark 
of love for liberty. The Romanoffs could tell him better; but few dictators 
have ever been willing to listen to counsel or to the facts of history. 

Litvinoff, Lenine’s man Friday, says that the declarations from America 
are ‘based on misapprehension and misinformation.” Let it be hoped he 
may be assured speedily to the contrary. 

All but the most indifferent, careless or biased have long understood 
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the bolshevist regime and have known what it meant, ethically, economically 
and politically. Lenine has been frank enough. Trotsky has been frank 
enough. And what they have : ot cared to say has been said by others with 
sufficient frequency. 

‘With the record in full view, what is to be said for those Americans 
who plead the case of the Moscow monster? What is to be said for that 
handful of American trade union members who have flocked together into 
a society for promoting relations wi.h Russia? Are they all misguided, are 
they all indifferent to the facts, are they all indifferent to the fate of human 
freeiom? Have they no regard for their own fellow trade unionists in Russia 
who are suffering a slavery and bondage as actual and unrelenting as any 
ever boasted by old Rome? 

What s to be sad for those publications, both periodical and daily, 
that sputter and spout about how wrong America is and how righteous is 
Lenine and how glorious his works? What is to be said for such papers as 
the New York Globe which, closing an editorial on the exchange of notes 
‘and Litvinoff’s comment thereon, concludes that “from th point of view 
of logic we cut a poor figure’’? 

It is sometimes a question as to which is more dubious, the unspeakable 
soviet tyranny, with its bloodiness, beastliness and failure, or those Americans 
who as agents, dupes or fools, proclaim its absent virtues and glories and 
apologize for its too evident brutish shortcomings. 

But one thing is certain. While sovietism rules through a minority of a , 
minority, democracy with its eyes open can have no dealings or compromise 
with it. The hand of fraternal relations can not be extended in safety to the 
Lenine oligarchy. However innocent the adder may look, however sleek and 
harmless, its virus is ever ready for all who venture within its reach. 

Until the Russian people shall have expressed themselves in a constituent 
assembly as to the form of democratic progressive government they aim to 
construct, the Lenine dictatorship must remain anathema to all freedom 
loving people the world over. 





The American Federation of Labor never has had any illusions about the 
Cummins-Esch transportation act. It knew from the first 
that the law was bound to fail in every sense to be helpful 
and that it needed only time to prove that contention. 
In addition, the law was wrong in principle. Proof of the contention of Labor 
seems now complete. It is so complete that even President Harding pro- 
poges. that Congress shall take up the whole railroad problem with a view 
to finding a solution. 

. During the presidential campaign the Republican party platform cham- 
pioned the Cummins-Esch act and proclaimed it good. Senator Lodge in his 
keynote speech as temporary chairman of the Republican Convention called it 
“a remarkable piece of legislation,”’ which “declares a national policy and, so 
far as any law can do it, establishes that policy as a rule of action.” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 
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In the face of this proclaimed perfection, the administration now lets 
it be known that the railroad situation is serious unto perilousness and that 
something must be done about it by Congress. The peculiar feature of all 
this is that whatever Congress does about it, it probably will do under the 
leadership of Senator Cummins, co-author of that perfect law which now is 
seen to be so full of imperfection and which has so perfectly paved the 
way to peril; and under the leadership of Senator Lodge who pronounced it 
perfect. 

However, some men live to learn, and Senator Cummins, who once 
exhibited more acumen and understanding than was expressed in his famous 
railroad law, may at least seek wiser counsel when next he undertakes to cure 
the evils of American railroad mismanagement. Co-authorship of a law now 
offitially pronounced a failure ought to inspire caution, if nothing more. 
Senator Lodge also may have lived to change his mind. 

The Cummins-Esch act is one of the sad failures of American legis’ative 
annals. The chief cause of its failure is because it attempted to do that 
against which Labor protested most vigorously. It attempted to remove 
employment relations from the field of negotiation and place them in the field 
of litigation. It attempted to take this most important relation out of the 
realm of reason and discussion and make it a matter for determination by 
judicial or semi-judicial process, and always with the writ of injunction hover- 
ing over the workers in the background. It was bound to fail. It has failed. 
The railroad labor board may be granted all possible credit for good inten- 
tions and for integrity, it may be granted credit for having in some measure 
checked the rapacity and unreasonableness of certain railroad managements, 
but no railroad board could or can overcome the fundamental fault in the law. 

The railroad labor board is said now to have fully 500 unfinished cases 
on its docket. Its condition grows more hopeless each day. It can neither 
create nor keep peace, nor can it beget justice, even though it may wish to. 

Congress will do well to tear down this absurd and hopeless structure 
of reactionary law. But it will not do well unless it restores employment 
relations to the natural field of negotiation and removes the injunction 
entirely as a factor in adjusting those relations. 





With practically all state legislatures in session, it is essential that labor 
everywhere be on guard against the passage of measures 
intended to curtail or destroyjthe opportunities of trade 
unions to function further for the protection of the workers. 
Already numerous measures have been introduced in state 
legislatures seeking in one way or another either to destroy trade unions or 
to make them helpless. 

Wherever labor is alert and where legislatures are honestly seeking to 
serve the public interest, it can be shown that these measures are of such 
a character that they ought not become law. 

In the legislature of the State of New York, for example, it was sought 
to enact a law to prohibit strikes. The President of the A. F. of L. and 
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representatives of the New York State Federation of Labor appeared before 
committees of the legislature in Albany and protested to such purpose that 
the measure died in committee. 

The bill which it was sought to enact into law in New York was almost 
word for word the bill prepared by the so-called “League for Industrial 
Rights,” of which Walter Gordon Merritt is counsel and whose membership 
is largely the membership of the old anti-boycott association. Assemblyman 
Brady, who introduced the bill in the Assembly at Albany, turned upon his 
own measure after its origin had been explained to him and its purpose 
made clear. The committee voted to report the bill with an unfavorable 
recommendation by a vote of nine to one, and Assemblyman Brady apologized 
for having introduced it. This bill was published in full in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST for March and its iniquitous purpose was explained. The 
origin of the bill also was explained and it was set forth that the so-called 
“League for Industrial Rights” purposed to secure its enactment into law 
wherever possible. 

The same bill is before the Senate of the State of Illinois, where it was 
introduced by Senator Turnbaugh. The employers’ interpretation of the 
bill is given in the Manufacturers’ News, published in Chicago, which 
describes it as “A bill to prohibit any form of picketing or patrolling or any 
campaign made by striking employes against employers.” 

Undoubtedly the same measure has been introduced in other state 
legislatures and will be introduced everywhere as soon as opportunity offers. 
In order that the labor movement may be on guard against the measure and 
may recognize it wherever it appears, it is again reproduced here as prepared 
by the organization of employers in the United States. It is as follows: 

Section 1. The phrase “unwarranted industrial warfare,” as used in this statute, 
shall mean a strike or lockout when carried on (a) by or in respect to employes whose 
terms of employment are fixed by the State or the United States, or any political sub- 
division thereof; (b) in violation of an agreement or for conditions of employment 
conflicting with an agreement between an employer and his employes, or any employer 
and any labor union; or (c) in violation of any arbitration award, or for conditions of 
employment conflicting with the terms thereof; or (d) to enforce terms of employment 
where a request therefor has not first been presented to the party from whom such 
terms are sought and a reasonable time given for the consideration; or (e) where there 
is no trade dispute involving issues of direct benefit to the acting parties. 

Section 2.‘It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, association or corporation 
willfully to cause, further or make effective any such unwarranted industrial warfare, 
or to attempt so to do by any of the following acts, to wit: inducing any person to engage 
or continue therein; taking any vote or issuing any order relative thereto; paying 
moneys or furnishing material help of any kind, or agreeing so to do, to any person on 
condition that such person engage or continue therein; stationing pickets or patrols; 
displaying or distributing banners, placards or handbills; performing any act for the 
purpose of inducing any person, firm or corporation to terminate or not to enter into 
employment or business relations with the person, firm or corporation against whom 
said warfare is directed. 

Section 3. The state or any political subdivision thereof, or any person, firm or cor- 
poration, injured, or threatened with injury, by anything forbidden in this act, shall be 
entitled to all of the appropriate civil remedies in law or equity. . 

Section 4. If any part of this act shall be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid such judgment shall not invalidate the remainder thereof. 
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The same organization, as set forth in the AMERICAN FENERATIONIST 
for March, also is fostering another measure which, for the benefit of those 
who may not yet have seen it, is again republished, as follows: 

Section 1. Any voluntary association of seven or more members may sue and. be 

sued in the name of the association. 

Section 2. Service of process upon any officer, manager or business agent of such 

association shall constitute service upon the association. 

It is worth bearing in mind that the bill as introduced in Illinois, as it 
was introduced in New York, and as prepared by the “League for Industrial 
Rights,” carries no penalty and therefore-opens the way, purposely beyond 
doubt, for the use of the injunction wherever there might be a violation, or 
even wherever it might be supposed that a violation was about to occur. 
It was encouraging to note that in no case has either of the bills sponsored 
by the “League for Industrial Rights’’ been enacted into law by a state 
legislature. 

An effort also was made in the New York State legislature to enact a 
law which it is believed would have made unlawful the establishment of a 
uniform rate of wages in any given industry and which would have mater- 
ially increased the scope of the injunction and in certain cases made the 
issuance of an injunction practically automatic upon the request of employers. 
Due to the protests of labor, it is believed that this unjust measure has 
been killed in committee. 

Efforts to extend the Kansas idea in other states are being made, notably 
in Oklahoma, where Senate Bill No. 27 aims to create a court of industrial 
relations that would out-Kansas Kansas. The Oklahoma bill covers more 
industries and employments than the Kansas law and confers equity juris- 
diction on the‘ court, with no appeal from the decisions except on questions 
of law. 

Other anti-labor measures already have been widely introduced in the 
various legislatures and undoubtedly more are to follow. Reports from 
State Federations of Labor throughout the country indicate that the move- 
merit generally has been wide-awake to the legislative dangers that confront 
it and to such good purpose that the vast majority of hostile propositions 
have either been defeated or their defeat made practically certain. 

However, eternal vigilance is the price of protection against those 
whose hostility never ceases and whose plans for evil are ever in the making. 
Powerful organizations of employers are seeking every opportunity to re- 
strict the freedom of the workers and to curtail their opportunities to func- 
tion through their orgauations. Against these efforts and these influences 
there can be no security, except through constant, ever-lasting watchfulness. 
Workers, be on guard everywhere! 





* 


Read “A Letter of Paramount Importance,” in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 
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Mr. Savel Zimand, of the Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, has written a sixty-page booklet exposing the 
so-called open shop drive and the forces behind it. Mr. Zimand 
says in his booklet, which is entitled ‘““The Open Shop Drive 
. Who is Behind it and Where is it Going?’’: 


LAY ON, 
MACDUFF! 


Never before has America seen an open shop drive on a scale so vast as that which 
characterizes the drive now sweeping the country. Never before has an open shop 
drive been so heavily financed, so efficiently organized, so skillfully generaled. The 
present drive flies all the flags of patriotic war-time propaganda. It advanees in the 
i game of democracy, freedom, human rights, Americanism. 


The booklet says that it has been impossible to ascertain whether the 
paid agents and the propaganda back of the employers’ campaign originates 
at a single headquarters, but significantly remarks that: ‘“There is, however, 
such similarity of language and method in the open shop activities of national 
and local organizations as to suggest a common inspiration.” It continues to 
say: 

The proponents of the open shop assert that the drive was and is a product of 
spontaneous combustion, that it just caught fire here and there, spread and grew like a 
prairie fire. The appearance of nationa! and local open shop organizations in many places 
at once, the sudden wide rallying of chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, bankers and 
manufacturers’ associations is not entirely devoid of significance. 


After relating the activities and quoting from the literature of such 
organizations as The National Association of Manufacturers, the National 
Metal Trades Association, the American Bankers’ Association, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, The National Founders’ Association, The 
National Erectors’ Association, the League for Industrial Rights, and various 
other national, state or local organizations, Mr. Zimand says: 


From their own literature, the labor policy of the great national open shop organi- 
zations may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Propaganda declaring the tyranny of the unions under union shop rule, waste 
in the union shop from the inefficient workers, American ideas of government against union 
shop. 

(2) Expulsion of members of unions. 

(3) Financial aid to employers who are in conflict with unions. 

(4) Refusal of credit and raw material to employers who do not adopt anti-union 
tactics. 

(5) Bribing trade union leaders and then discrediting unionism before the people. 

‘w. (6) Using the blacklist against trade union agitators. 

(7) Employing under cover men in the plant to spy on\those who are agitating for 
organization of the workers. 

(8) Under-cover men used in the union to gain confidential information regarding 
the moves to be made by the unions. 

(9) Organization of strike-breakers and counter-sluggers. 

(10) Organization of shop committees to counter balance the trade union. 

a (11) Organizing of lobbies to influence anti-labor legislation. 
(12) The use of company-paid public officials. 


Mr. Zimand’s booklet serves the purpose of collating the facts upon which 
the employers and financial organizations predicate their plan for the weaken- 
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ing and disruption of organized labor; and to meet this concentrated drive 
of the hostile forces, there are confronting and combatting them singly and 
alone the bona fide trade unions and the American Federation of Labor. 

And yet Labor is not running away from the fight but is holding and will 
continue to hold its own. Whether organized or unorganized, the toilers of 
America recognize the fact that the only hope they have to protect them 
against the ruthless tyranny, injustice and lack of consideration on the part 
of corporate interest, lies in the organized labor movement. That movement 
has brought light into the lives and the work of labor and after the smoke 
of battle shall have passed away, they will be in the field with increased num- 
bers, renewed vigor and determination—the intrepid organized labor move- 


ment of our republic: * 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1921 


May 3, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of North America. 

May 8-14, St. Paul, Minn., American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 9, Toledo, Ohio, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 
fi May 9, Wheeling, W. Va., McClure Hotel, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

May 9, Savannah, Ga., Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. 

May 16, St. Louis, Mo., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

July , Buffalo, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 5, Sandusky, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 11, Montreal, Canada, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 11, New York City, International Plate 
Printers & Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 

July 11, New York City, Continental Hotel, Inter- 
national Steel & Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July , National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. , 

July 18, Toronto, Canada, Prince George Hotel, 
International Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 18, , Upholsterers and Trimmers 
International Union of N. A. 

Aug. 1, St. Paul, Minn., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Aug. 8, , Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 














Aug. 8-13, Quebec, Canada, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 





Aug. 8, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders 
International League of America. 


Aug. 15-21, Toronto, Canada, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of N. A. 
Sept. 4, , International Steel Plate Trans- 





ferrers’ Association of America. 

Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. ' 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, Tenn., United Textile - 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, Ill., United Slate, Tile and, 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 

Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 12, Toronto, Canada, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

Sept. 12, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employes of America. 

Sept. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

Sept. 19, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
International Union. 

Sept. 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, The 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

Dec. , American Federation of Teachers. 


Metal Polishers’ 


Commercial 











Report of the Legislative Committee 


MONG +the 10,000 bills presented in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress in the 
first week there were fewer anti- 

labor measures than in the first week of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. The whole attention 
of the leaders of Congress apparently was 
given to the passage of the Emergency 
Tariff act and the consideration of bills to 
repeal the war and excess profits taxes and 
establish a most burdensome overturn sales 
tax. Only the most vindictive enemies of 
Labor reintroduced bills that had failed in the 
last session. 


Taxation 


Both Senators and Representatives fell 
over each other in their haste to introduce 
bills to repeal the war and excess profits 
taxes and to establish an overturn sales tax. 
Senator Smoot in S. 202, introduced April 12, 
provides that after July 1, 1921, there shall be 
levied upon all goods, wares and merchandise, 
sold or leased, a tax equivalent to 1 per cent 
of the price charged, the tax to be paid by 
the vender or lessor. Every taxpayer shall 
be entitled to an annual exemption of 
$6,000. 

(H. R. 236) April 11, by Representative 
Bacharach, proposes to reduce taxes and to 
repeal war profits, excess profits and other 
taxes. It provides that the rate upon the 
first $4,000 in excess of exemption shall be 
2 per cent. The surtax is amended so that 
it shall not apply to incomes below $7,000 

annum, the highest rate not to exceed 
$90,000. The exemptions allowed corpora- 
tions under the revenue act of 1918 are 
repealed and a tax of 10 per cent levied upon 
the net income. All excess and war profits 
taxes are repealed, also the consumption 
tax on wearing apparel and drugs. In lieu 
of this a sales tax of 1 per cent upon the sale 
or transfer of tangible personal property, 
mechanical or electrical energy, or for food, 
drink or lodging is to be levied. 

(H. R. 215) April 11, by Representa- 
tive Longworth, proposes also to reduce 
taxes and repeal the war and excess profits 
taxes. 

(H. R. 2226) April 11, by Representa- 
tive Mott, provides for the establishment 
of a general sales tax. All war and excess 
profits taxes are repealed and a sales tax 
of 1 per cent levied on all sales made. 


_(H. R. 256) April 11, by Representa- 
tive Griffin provides to increase the surtax 
on individual incomes of $100,000 and 


. upward. 


Budget 


Representative Good presented a bill 
(H. R. 30) April 11, providing for a na- 
tional budget system and an independent 
audit of government accounts. It provides 
for the abolishment of the offices of the 
Comptroller and Assistant Comptroller of 
the Treasury and for the creation of the 
Bureau of Budget to be conducted by a 
Comptroller General and an assistant who 
can be removed at any time by a concurrent 
resolution of Congress after notice and hear- 
ing. This was the clause found objection- 
able by President Wilson and caused him 
to veto H. R. 9783 during the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. 

The President is required to transmit to 
Congress on the first day of each regular 
session the budget except that the estimates 
submitted by the legislative branch and the 
Supreme Court of the United States must 
be included without revision. 

S. J. Res. 6, April 12, by Senator Poin- 
dexter, creates a budget committee of 
six members, three to be appointed by the 
House and three by the Senate. It will be 
the duty of the budget committee to recom- 
mend to Congress reasonably necessary and 
proper appropriations for the various de- 
partments and activities of the government. 


Federal Coal Commissioner 


Senator Frelinghuysen introduced S. 42, 
April 12, providing for the appointment of 
a federal coal commissioner by the President 
at an annual salary of $10,000. The com- 
missioner is directed to investigate all 
matters in the management and practices 
of dealers and operators, costs and profits 
in connection with thé mining and sale of 
coal, and also the wages, working conditions, 
terms of employment and the living ex- 
penses of miners and other workmen em- 
ployed in coal mines. In times of labor 
disputes the commissioner is empowered to 
furnish all data and information in the 
files of his office to be used to influence a 
settlement. 


(416) 
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The evident intent of the latter section 
of the bill is to fix by law the standard of 
living of the workers in the coal industry. 
The commissioner will have power to re- 
quire by subpoena the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and will have the right 
to examine the mines, offices, books, records, 
papers and correspondence of any operator 
or dealer. This, however, could be extended 
to the books and papers of the unions whose 
members are employed in the mines. It 
is a very dangerous bill. 

Representative Lampert, April 12, in- 
troduced H. Res. 41, providing for an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of all coal bearing lands to ascertain 
their present value, including machinery 
and other equipment used in mining coal. 
The resolution asserts that the present high 
price of coal is due to monopolistic control, 
and that labor troubles, shortage of cars, 
and high prices have seriously impaired the 
lives and health of our citizens. 

Representative Newton, April 11, in- 
troduced H. R. 20, which proposes to 
“promote the general welfare for gathering 
information respecting the ownership, pro- 
duction, distribution, costs, sales, and profits 
in the coal industry and by publication of 
the same, and to recognize and declare coal 
and its production and distribution charged 
with public interest and use.” 


Sedition 


Representative Graham, dissatisfied with . 


his failure in the last Congress to have his 
sedition bill passed, introduced it in the 
present session with some changes. He 
undoubtedly did not profit by the knowledge 
gained in the consideration last January of 
the bill before the Committee on Rules of 
the House. That committee after a hearing 
lasting for ‘several days, during which 
President Gompers appeared in the interest 
of Labor, refused to make a rule for its con- 
sideration by the House. The bill is drawn 
with a view of making the uninformed 
public believe that it is to protect the 
Government of the United States from 
overthrow. 

The word ‘“‘force” in Section 6 may mean 
anything. There are various kinds of force. 
One of them is moral force and this is con- 
tinually being used for the purpose of 
securing political, industrial or economic 
changes. Not only Labor but the whole 

























































people are continually advocating changes 
and they could be found guilty for trying to 
overthrow the government if the bill becomes 
a law. Furthermore placing in the hands 
of the Postmaster General the power of 
censoring the letters of the people is a most 
dangerous proposition. Most earnest efforts 
will be made to defeat the bill which has 
for its purpose and sole purpose an attempt 
to hamper and obstruct the normal activi- 
ties of Labor and the people. 


Soldiers’ Compensation 


S. 506, April 12, by Senator McCumber, 
and H.R. 1, April 11, by Representative 
Fordney, provide for adjusted compensa- 
tion for veterans of the World War. They 
are companion bills practically and propose 
that each veteran shall have the right to 
avail himself of anyone of the following 
plans: To receive adjusted service pay, 
adjusted service certificate, vocational train- 
ing aid, farm or home aid or land settle- 
ment aid. 

H. R. 180, April 11, by Representative 
Gallavan, makes similar provisions for 
compensation for veterans of the World 
War. 

Civil Service Employes 

H. R. 207, by Representative Kelly of 
Pennsylvania presented April 11, provides 
for a United States Civil Service Board of ° 
Adjustments to constitute a court of appeals 
for employes in the classified civil service 
of the United States. 

Personal grievances or controversies aris- 
ing over interpretations of salary laws and 
all other disputes shall be handled by 
committees of the employes up to and in- 
cluding the chief official of the bureau or 
department concerned. When an agree-; 
ment can not be reached the chairman of 
the committee on employes shall refer the4 
matter to the chief executive officer of the 
organization of employes having jurisdic 
tion, and if approved then the chief officia 
of the bureau or department shall refer the 
matter to the United States Civil Service 
Board of Adjustments. 

H. R. 104, introduced April 11, by Rep 
resentative Madden, provides that no perso 
in the classified civil service shall be 
moved therefrom except for such cause @ 
will promote the efficiency of the servi¢ 
and for reasons given in writing and af 
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a fair trial. The bill amends Section 6 of 
Public 336 which makes it optional to give 
hearings to those unjustly discharged. 


Gateway Amendment 


H. J. Resolution 12, introduced April 11, 
by Representative Griffin, and H. J. 
Resolution 29, introduced April 11, by 
Representative Siegel, proposes a gateway 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It provides that whenever 
two-thirds of both Houses shall propose 
amendments to the Constitution, or on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the states shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, they shall become 
a part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the people of three-fourths of the several 
states. 

Railroads 


H. R. 103, introduced by Representative 
Madden, April 11, an amendment to the 
labor clauses of the transportation act of 
1920, provides that upon written request 
for a conference between the railroads and 
the employes, or authorized representatives 
of either, the parties so petitioned shall 
respond in writing within 10 days. The bill 
provides for the right of both the railroads 
and employes to organize. The bill also 
provides for the adding to Section 307 of 
the Transportation act, 1920, the following: 
_ To prevent the establishment of an inequality or 
inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, 
the result of previous or possible future wage orders 
or adjustments, the predominant existing hourly or 
mileage units employed in computing time and on 
overtime, or the predominant existing rules and 
practices governing working conditions shall be 


standardized and applied alike to all classified carrier 
employes.’ 


Constitutional Rights 


‘It is passing strange but nevertheless a 
fact that it has been found necessary to 
present a bill in Congress providing for the 
punishment of anyone who by force, threat, 
advice or otherwise, prevents or attempts 
to prevent any person from freely exercising 
his rights to advise, promote, advocate for 
or discuss any amendment to the Constitu- 
tion or any law of the United States. 
Senator Borah introduced a bill (S. 664) 
ebruary 26, to protect the citizens of the 
nited States in the exercise of certain privi- 
eges and immunities guaranteed and se- 
ured by the Constitution of the United 
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States. The fact that such a bill has been 
submitted to Congress is evidence that 
officers, agents or employes of the United 
States in the civil, military and naval 
services have oppressed, threatened and 
intimidated citizens in the exercise of their 
rights and privileges. Free speech is pre- 
vented. Assemblages of citizens to voice 
grievances have been broken up and the 
participants jailed and fined. The bill calls 
attention to one of the greatest dangers 
facing the United States and should certainly 
become a law. 
Immigration 


Representative Johnson, April 11, in- 
troduced in the House H. R. 2, providing 
that the number of aliens of any nationality 
who may be admitted under the immigra- 
tion laws to the United States in any fiscal 
year shall be limited to 3 per cent of the 
number of foreign born persons of such 
nationality resident in the United States 
as determined by the census of 1910. It is 
practically the same bill in intent passed 
by Congress but which met with a “pocket” 
veto from President Wilson. 


. Taxing Cold Storage Foods 


S. 328, introduced April 12, by Senator 
McKellar, proposes to tax certain articles 
of food held in cold storage after certain 
periods. These products are beef, or the 
manufactures or products thereof, after 
seven months and less than eight months in 
storage, 1 cent per pound; longer than eight 
and less than nine, 2 cents; longer than nine 
and less than twelve, 3 cents; longer than 
twelve, 10 cents. Veal, pork, sheep or goats, 
lamb or kid, poultry or game, fish, eggs and 
butter are also taxed similar amounts 
according to the length of time they are 
held in storage. 


Metric System 


H. R. 10, introduced April 11, by Rep- 
resentative Brittain, provides that after 
ten years from the date of passage and ap- 
proval of the act the metric system shall be 
the single standard of weights and measures 
in the United States of America. 


Meat Packing Monopoly 
H. R. 14, introduced April 11, by Rep- 
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and foreign commerce in live stock, live- 
stock products, dairy products, poultry, 
poultry products, and for other purposes, 
is a similar bill to the one passed by the 
House in the last session. 

At a conference held of farmers and 
Labor and Representative Haugen, the 
latter stated that he was willing to amend 
the bill in any way that would be acceptable, 
but that it would be impossible to secure its 
passage if it proposed that the industry 
should be controlled by a commission. The 
bill provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall prepare regulations governing the 
industry and shall have jurisdiction in 
enforcing the provisions of the proposed 


law. 
Anti-Strike Bill 


Senator Poindexter reintroduced April 
12 the bill (S. 16) which he had failed to get 
through the Senate in the last Congress. 
This is the bill which the Senator succeeded 
in having passed when only three Senators 
were present, but which was tied up by a 
motion to reconsider made by Senator La- 
Follette. It is a most sweeping prohibition 
of strikes and the manner in which it was 
used by unfair employers in their propa- 
ganda for the so-called open shop is evidence 
that its attempted passage was for that 
purpose. Being so drastic in its provisions 
and so un-American there was not a sufficient 
number of members of Congress who would 
vote for it. It therefore died with the last 
session. 

Reclassification 


Efforts to defeat any reclassification 
legislation are apparently being made by 
the presentation of a surfeit of bills. Senator 
Smoot gave notice that he would present 
a bill, and this was taken as evidence that 
he was very much opposed to that introduced 
by Representative Lehlbach. The latter 
has been approved by the Federal employes. 
A companion bill was presented in the 
Senate by Senator Sterling. It is proposed 
to hold joint sessions of the committees to 
which the Lehlbach and Sterling bills were 


. referred. Representative Wood presented 


H. R. 2921, April 12, which classifies 
Federal employes into 18 grades. 


Interlocking Directorates 


Senator Smoot presented a bill (S. 429) 
April 12, to amend Section 10 of the Clayton 



























































act to permit officials of railroads to be 
officials of companies furnishing supplies 
to the railroads. It is an attempt to give 
railroad officials the lawful right to finan- 
cially benefit personally through the making 
of repairs or selling of supplies to the rail- 
roads. President Wilson refused to sign a, 
bill in the last Congress which provided for 
the suspension of the Clayton act for a year 
and no attempt was made to pass it over the 
veto. Senator Smoot and other sponsors 
for the bill hope to slip it through Congress 
without attracting attention in the same 
way the bill vetoed by President Wilson was 
passed. 


Old Age Pensions 


Representative Nolan, April 11, presented 
H. R. 2227, which provides for old age 
pensions for persons having attained the 
age of 65 years, having been citizens of the 
United States for 20 years and not having 
had an income averaging more than $9 a 
week from any source for the twelve months 
next preceding its application. Pensions 
shall be graded according to the following 
schedule: 


When the average weekly income of the pensioner 
as calculated under this act does not exceed $6, 
$4 per week; exceeds $6 but does not exceed $7, $3 
per week; exceeds $7 but does not exceed $8, $2 pe 
week; exceeds $8 but does not exceed $9, $1 pe 
weck. 


Picketing 


Representative Blanton, who is neve 
happy unless he is aiding unfair employer 
by traducing labor or introducing bills t 
the injury of the people of the country, ha 
broken forth again for the first time sine 
all other Texas Congressmen gave him suc 
a verbal flaying in the House. He now prq 
poses to prevent picketing in the Distrig 
of Columbia and on April 11 introduc¢ 
H. R. 227 for that purpose. He is al 
desirous of prohibiting free speech and fr 
assemblage and to that end has introdu 
H. R. 223 to punish certain seditious aq 
against the Government of the Uni 
States. 

While it is ostensibly an anti-sediti 
bill its entire purpose is to prevent 
speech and free assemblage of the work 
and to make picketing a seditious act puni 
able by a fine of $5,000 or imprisonm» 
not exceeding two years. 















































Child Labor 


Representative Mason, April 11, in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 110) providing that 
employers shall pay $2 per day each for all 
persons under 16 years of age employed in 
any mine ‘or quarry. The same penalty 
will apply also to any mill, cannery, factory 
or manufacturing establishment where chil- 

~ dren under fourteen years of age are employed. 


Department of Education 


H. R. 7, by Representative Towner: 
introduced April 11, creates a Department 
of Education and is the same bill that was 
reported favorably to the House in the last 
session. 


Political Amnesty 


Senator France introduced a resolution 
April 12, S. J. Res. 9, recommending that 
the President pardon all political prisoners 
in the United States. 


Miscellaneous 


H. R. 22, April 11, by Representative 
Fess, provides for the promotion of physical 
education in the Ufited States through 
federal cooperation with the states. 

H. R. 282, April 11, by Representative 
Johnson, provities for the protection of 
persons holding appointments under civil 
service laws. 

H. R. 232, April 11, by Representative 
Anderson, provides for the promotion of 
agriculture by regulating the distribution 
of live stock, live stock products, dairy 
products, poultry, poultry products and 


ggs. 

H. J. Res. 28, April 11, by Representa- 
ive Rogers, provides an amendment to the 
onstitution giving Congress the power to 
egulate the employment of women and of 
bersons under the age of twenty-one years. 
H. R. 2229, April 11, by Representa- 
ive Nolan, is for the purpose of encouraging 
ome owership and to stimulate the buying 
d building of homes. 

H. J. Res. 25, April 11, by Representa- 
e Mason, provides for federal employ- 
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ment for the over 4,000,000 workers believed 
to be idle in the United States. 

H. R. 274, April 11, by Representative 
Hicks, provides for increasing the com- 
pensation of soldiers and sailors under the 
war risk insurance. 

H. R. 2366, April 11, by Representative 
Towner, provides public protection of mater- 
nity and infancy and provides a method 
of cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the several states. 

H. R. 21, introduced April 11, by Rep- 
resentative Fess, provides for the promotion 
of vocational education by the Federal 
Government cooperating with the states. 

S. 338, introduced April 12, by Senator 
McKellar, provides additional compensation 
for overtime service in excess of eight hours 
of clerks and special clerks in first and second 
class post offices, railway mail clerks assigned 
to terminals and letter carriers at a rate 50 
per cent higher than the salaries fixed by 
law. 

S. 410, introduced April 12, by Senator 
Kenyon, is to define and punish lobbying. 
All legislative agents must register, no ex- 
Congressman can act as such agent or be 
interested in any bill contingent upon its 
passage. Senator Overman introduced a 
similar bill (S. 215) which provides that a 
legislative agent can not personally talk to 
a member of Congress on any measure before 
that body. 

S. 79, introduced April 12, by Senator 
McCumber, gives preference in appoint- 
ments under the civil service laws to those 
persons having had military or naval service 
in any of the wars of the United States. 

S. 325, introduced April 12, by Senator 
McKellar, is for the relief of certain employes 
of the government who become eligible for 
retirement but have been continued in the 
service or reemployed therein. 

S. 324, introduced April 12, by Senator 
McKellar, extends the provisions of the 
retirement act to all persons who were in 
the classified civil service of the government 
September 30, 1919. 

W. C. RoBERTs. 
E. F. McGrapy. 
EDGAR WALLACE. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlef —We have twenty-two local unions 
with a total membership of 1,208. One death 
has occurred resulting in an expenditure of $150. 
State of employment is very poor. We are resisting 
reductions in wages. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes 


Geo. S. Levi —We now have 1,651 local unions 
(an increase during the month of fourteen) with a 
total membership of 176,054. The new local unions 
were organized in the following cities: Franklin 
Park and Dixon, Illinois; Fort Worth, Texas; 
Helena and Harrison, Arkansas; Binghamton, New 
York; Atlanta, Macon and Savannah, Georgia; 
St. Johnsburg, Vermont; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Concordia, Kansas; Stockton, California; Sher- 
brooke (Quebec), and Moncton (New Brunswick), 
Canada. 

Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have thirty-six local 
unions with a total membership of 2,600. Two deaths 
have occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $2,000. 
State of employment is good and is improving. 


Print Cutters 


R. Hetnl.—We have five local unions with a total 
membership of 366. State of employment is good. 
All our members are working. We effected the or- 
ganization of two wall paper mills at Cortland, 
New York, which had been non-union since 1912. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb—We now have sixty-eight local 
unions with a total membership of 22,500. State of 
employment is improving but little. The latest news 
from the Great Lakes is that the ore fleets will not 
start out until May 1. The Shipping Board abro- 
gated the wage scale on the Pacific, March 3. On the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts action awaits the func- 
tioning of the new U.S. Shipping Board. A request 
was made in January for 25 per cent reduction in 
pay and subsistence and room allowance and the 
elimination of all overtime and night engineers. 
Indications now point to joint conferences of owners, 
the new Shipping Board and the unions, to arrange 
new agreements effective May 1 when present one 
expires. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
A. Jay Marsh.—We now have ten local unions 
with a total membership of 380. State of employ- 
ment is dull. 


(421) 


Laundry Workers 

H. L. Mortison.—We now have 118 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,000. State of employ- 
ment is fair and is improving. The majority of our 
local unions are not requesting any increase in wages 
at the present time. They are having their agree- 
ments renewed for another year without any reduc- 
tion. 


Lithographers 


Jas. M. O’ Connor.—About 10 per cent of our 
members are idle and another 10}per cent are tem- 
porarily laid off. Our members are much better off 
than the unorganized lithographers. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We now have nine local unions 
with a total membership of 500. State of employ- 
ment is not very good. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. MacCaskie—We now have three local 
unions with a total membership of seventy-seven. 
State of employment is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS * 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Condition offorganized 
labor. is excellent. Union-labelled goods are being 
demanded by union men. 


CALIFORNIA 


Petaluma.—W m. M.; Smith: 

Employment is fairly steady. Unemployment 
exists among the unorganized crafts. Condition of 
organized labor is very good. Every. local union 
in town is boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 
Two new local unions, one of retail clerks and the 
other of cooks afd waiters, have been organized. 


COLORADO 


Denver. —Earl R. Hoage: 

Packing house employes are preparing to resist 
reduction in wages. Employment is not steady. 
Some city improvement will be started in the near 
future which will give work to a number of men. 
Condition of organized labor is good. Packing 
house employes, federal employes, meatcutters and 
retail clerks are increasing their membership. The 
label league is boosting all labels and is meeting with 
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success. One firm here has ordered a full line of union 
labeled straw shats. A new federal employes’ 
local union ‘was organized at Pueblo, making a total 
of six federal employes’ local unions in Colorado. 


GEORGIA 


* Rome.—Ollie H. McGinnis: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. Our committee is work- 
ing hard to advance the use of union-labeled prod- 
ucts. A new local union of stage employes was 
organized. 


a 


IDAHO 


Moscow.—J. E. Haire: 

Our scale of wages, $8 for eight-hour day, has re- 
mained the same as it was last year. Employment 
is not steady at present. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We are using our best influence to 
promote the use of union-made goods. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—P. J. Hickey: 

We are standing firm in opposition to reduction in 
wages. Employment is notsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are urging our members 
to demand union-labeled goods when purchasing. 

East Peoria.—Wm. Caldwell. 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is fair. We are urging our members to demand 
union-labeled goods when purchasing. 


Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good, while condition of unor- 
ganized is poor. The committee is doing great work 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 


La Salle-—Wm. A. Loos: 

The outlook is good for building and common 
labor. Common laborers have settled agreement for 
last year’s scale of wages. Non-union plants 
have closed. Employment will not be very steady 
until April 1. Condition of organized labor is much 
better than unorganized. Several large buildings 
are going to be erected and some street paving is to 
be done. We are urging our members to demand 
union-made goods when purchasing. 

Mt. Vernon.—Chas. T. Wicks: 

Employment is steady and there is much work 
here at present. Condition of organized labor is 
much better than unorganized. We are constantly 
agitating for the use of union-labeled ‘goods. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—W. I. Marlette: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. All unions are holding together fine. 
Union-labeled goods are being demanded by our 
members. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Out of the thirty-two anti- 
union bills in the last legislature labor defeated 
thirty of them. The committees are actively at 
work to promote the use of union-made products. 

Shelbyville —T. J. Conboy: 

Thousands of men and women are idle here. We 
are putting up a gallant fight against the non-union 
shop propaganda. A campaign is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. A 
central labor union has been organized at Columbus, 
Indiana. 

Washington.—E. M. Whitehead: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Union men are demanding 
union-made goods. Through the efforts of or- 
ganized labor many bills have been defeated that 
were detrimental to the trade union movement. 


IOWA 


Carroll.—E. J. Miller: 

Employment is steady. This locality is 100 per 
cent union. There is a demand for union-labeled 
goods. New local unions of teamsters and truck 
drivers, common laborers, and cooks and waiters 
were organized. 

Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The building trades have reached an agreement 


‘ whereby union-shop conditions are assured and 


satisfactory wages received. Employment is not 
steady but is improving rapidly. The Kime’s bill 
was defeated the first time it came up for discussion. 


KANSAS 


Abilene.—P. D. Litts: 

Employment is steady. Some road paving is under 
way. Condition of organized labor is better than 
unorganized. 
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Chanule.—Leonard Wilane: 

Employment is fairly steady. The Kansas State 
Federation of Labor will hold a convention here 
March 9, 10 and 11. We are boosting the use of 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of painters 
has been organized. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

Employment is steady. The building contractors 
have reduced the unorganized men’s wages 15 cents 
per hour and the best men are now joining the union. 
Condition of organized labor is good. We are con- 
tinually agitating to promote the use of union-made 


articles. 
MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The molders 
employed in the union iron works are resisting reduc- 
tions in wages. Good work is being performed to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Ridlonville-—J. S. Maker: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than unorganized. We are demanding 
union-labeled goods. 

Waterville —Francis J. Wilson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The Keyes Fiber Company is expected 
to build in about a month. We have just elected a 
union man for mayor who works in Maine Central 
Railroad Shops as blacksmith. We are working to 


* promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge.—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is not steady. Plants here are in- 
creasing their forces at a steady pace. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We are doing everything 
possible to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Owatonna.—Chas. C. Cobb: 
Employment is steady. Spring work is opening 
up. All members are demanding the union-labeled 


goods. 
MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 
Employment is not steady. Union men here are 
standing firm and fully determined there shall be no 





reduction of wages at least until existing contracts 
have expired. This district is very well organized. - 
The Missouri State Federation of Labor is con- 
stantly agitating to secure the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

St. Joseph—F. W. Brand: 

Employment is not steady. Our committee is 
boosting the use of union-labeled goods. The work- 
men’s compensation law has passed the state 
legislature. 

St. Joseph.—J. C. Carr: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than the unorganized. There 
is a movement by the Commerce Club to reduce 
labor to 1919 basis. A committee from the central 
labor union is constantly boosting the use of union- 
made articles. 

Spring field —J. R. Moll: 

Contractors served notice of reductions in wages 
but Building Trades Council settled matter and no 
reduction was made. Employment is not steady at 
present but spring building and painting is opening 
up. Condition of organized labor is far better than 
unorganized. We are doing all we possibly can to ad- 
vance the use of union-labeled goods. We have ar- 
ranged with several of the printers here to use the 
union watermark paper. The new scale of the typo- 
graphical union with a forty-four-hour week is 
meeting with great opposition but prospects are it 
will be signed. Many union men are subscribing 
to stock of new cooperative bank in St. Louis. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda.—Geo. G. Hale: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We defeated the anti-picket bill. 

Billings —Frank Lockwood: 

Employment is not steady. Wages of organized 
laborers are higher than those of unorganized. The 
world war veterans have organized a post at Billings 
and have taken a decided stand in favor of organized 


labor. 
NEBRASKA 


South Sioux City—La Vern Merriman: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Our women’s label league is 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin.—Chas. H. Bean, Jr.: 

Employment is not steady. This district is be- 
ginning to be organized. The union label league 
is working-hard to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Manchester.—Patrick J. Cahillane: 

Employment is not steady. The Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company is running full time now. Con- 
dition of organized labor is at least 40 per cent bet- 
ter than the unorganized. Fhe Central Labor 
Union is doing excellent work toward promoting 
the use of union-made goods 

Manchester —Horace A. Riviere: 

Employment is steady in the textile mills. A 
new shoe making shop has been opened with a force 
of about a hundred employes. Condition of or- 

*ganized labor is about 20 per cent better than 
unorganized. Every organization here is busy build- 
ing up their local unions. Good work is being 
performed to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW JERSEY 


Allantic City —W. F. Cozart: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of er- 
ganized labor is fair. The state constabulary bill 
has been passed over Governor Edwards’ veto. 

New Brunswick.—G. Francis Eden: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is fair; unorganized labor is in a state of chaos. 
We are urging our members to demand union- 
labeled goods. 

Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the team- 
sters have prevented reductions of wages. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The embroidery workers are 
gradually winning against the non-union shop advo- 
cates in that industry. Condition of organized labor 
is good. On the request of organized labor Governor 
Edward I. Edwards vetoed the constabulary bill. 
The C. L. U. of Hudson County is actively inter- 
ested in the promotion of the use of union-made 
products. The port and terminal workers are re- 
organizing. Retail clerks and laundry workers are 
considering organization. 

Paterson.—H. 1. Vanderveld: 

Printers secured $3 per week increase in Wages 
retroactive from January 9, making scale $45-per 
week for day work and $48 for night work. Em- 
ployment is not steady. Textile work is picking up, 
forces being increased gradually. New water works 
started at Midvale, New Jersey. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. The non-union shop propa- 
ganda of manufacturers here is a failure. We are 
boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 

Trenton.—T. J. Schnorbus: 

, Employment is not steady. A new local union of 
stationary firemen has been organized. The Mercer 
county central labor union has appointed an unem- 
ployment committee to see what can be done to re- 
lieve distress by having work started on city, county 
and state public improvements. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo.—Henry Streifler: 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is very good. Agitation is being carried on to 


promote the use of union-labeled goods. A local 
union of ash and garbage workers was organized. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B: Honeycutt: 

Employment is steady.~ There is not much idle- 
ness here. We are urging our members to demand 
union-labeled goods when they are purchasing. 

Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent as compared with condi- 
tion of unorganized. Union men are demanding 
union-labeled goods when purchasing. 

Statesville —Edward K. Taylor: 

Employment is not steady. The union label is 
being demanded by our members. 

Wilmington.—Zack Lumley : 

Employment is steady except in the building 
trades. Condition of organized labor is very good. 
We are urging our members to demand union- 
labeled goods. A new local union of freight handlers 
and one of car cleaners have been organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devil’s Lake.-—G. W. McDonnell: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. Our com- 
mittee is doing all possible to promote the use of 
union-made products. A new local union affiliated 
to the Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers has been 

*organized and a retail clerks’ local is nearly com- 
pleted. 


OHIO 


Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: ‘ 

The enameling plants are the only ones that are 
running steady. We are urging our members to ask 
for union-labeled goods when purchasing. A new 
local union of fire fighters has been organized. 


Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

The street railway employes secured an increase 
in wages. Employment is steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is far better than unorganized. The 
union label committee is doing good work. The 
teamsters have increased their memberghip greatly 
during the past month. 

Chillicothe —Wm. Wittkugle: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. We are advocating the 
use of union-labeled goods. 


Glouster —D. W. Wallace: 

Employment is not steady. The miners here are 
100 per cent organized. The label committees are 
working to secure the use of union-labeled goods. 
The number of mine inspectors has been increased 
from twelve to seventeen. 


Jackson.—Chas. L. Gallagher: 

Employment is not steady. It is expécted that 
about the first of April some street paving and state 
road work will start. Condition of organized labor is 
good. We are working hard to promote the use of » 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of teamsters, 
chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers has been or- 
ganized. 
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This trademark and the trademarked 
word Victrola’ “identify all our omacee. 

Look under the lid on the labe 
VICTOR TALKING ¥ MACHINE on 
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stances they shall be heard at their best. It is 
in appreciation of this fact that the greatest 
artists of this generation have become Victor 
artists, and their unqualified endorsement of 
the Victrola is the most conclusive evidence of 
its artistic superiority. 

There are Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


=Vi ctrola 
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Johnson’s Foot Soap 


* On the Market for Fifty Years 
MADE OF BORAX, IODINE AND BRAN, IS A SURE 
Relief for Your 


eg peed BY Y 
Try It! 


25 CENTS AT ALL 
DRUGGISTS; 

or if unobtainable at druggists, sent direct on 

receipt of price. 


THOMAS GILL SOAP CO. 
711-719 Kent Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Marietta.—B. H. Brinker: 

State of employment is unsettled but is improv- 
ing. Condition of organized labor is better than un- 
organized. We are boosting the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Zanesville —Jos. A. Bauer: 

Employment is unsteady. Condition of organized 
labor is fair. We have organized a union label league 
and a demand is being made for union-labeled goods. 


OKLAHOMA 


Altus.—Jack Barnes: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. Once a 
month we have an open meeting to members and 
their wives to promote interest in demanding union- 
labeled goods. We have defeated some laws unfavor- 
able to labor. 

Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

There has been much improvement since last re- 
port. Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is very good and practically all union men are 
working. New locals of the following crafts were or- 
ganized: Plasterers, common laborers, city fire 
fighters, sheet metal workers and cooks and waiters. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Du Bois:—Chas. Murray: 

Employment is not steady. The overalls factory 
is working full timie again. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We are urging our members to de- 
mand union-labeled gootis when purchasing. 

Lancaster —James P. Keenan: 

Employment is not steady. Existing plamts, es- 
pecially the silk mills and cigar factories, have in- 
creased their forces. Condition of organized labor is 
better than the unorganized. The Lancaster league 
is constantly boosting the use of union-made goods. 

Ridgway.—Frank Victor: 

Employment is not very steady. About 75 per cent 
of the workers here are organized. The wood 
workers have secured 65 cents per hour on a thfee- 
year agreement. We are demanding union-labeled 
goods all the time. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence —Wm. H. McIntyre: 
The unions are resisting reductions in wages 
throughout the state. Employment is not steady. 


Condition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized. Constant agitation is being carried on 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. Bills are 
being introduced which are of interest to labor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment exists 
in all lines except in the navy yard. We are urging 
our members to purchase union-labeled goods. 

Spartanburg. —G. W. Anthony: 

Employment is not steady. This district is about 
40 per cent organized. A new shoe store here is sel]- 
ing only union-made shoes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Paul V. Anderson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Our members are urged to 
demand union-labeled products when they are 
buying. At Watertown, the following local unions 
have been organized: Machinists, firemen and oilers, 
hodcarriers, carpenters, teamsters and electricians. _ 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

There are good prospects for plenty of work this 
coming spring and summer. Employment is fairly 
steady. All plants are increasing their forces. 
Condition of organized labor is good—we are making 
an effort to have this district, 100 per cent organized. 
A new local union of plasterers has been organized. 

Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

There is very little idleness among the building 
crafts. However, employment is not steady in all 
lines. No plants have reduced their working forces. 


TEXAS 

Fort Worth—John Sheehan: 

Employment is not steady. Conditions are very 
favorable to organized labor. Union-labeled goods 
are in demand. 

Gainesville—John R. Evans: 

Employment is steady. This district is 95 per cent 
organized. 

San Antonio.—J. H. Barefield: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are cooperating with the 
label league to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. ; 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 80 
per cent organized. We have a committee working to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. A mini- 
mum wage bill for women has been passed. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment is not steady but we are in hopes 
it will be more steady in the near future. Organized 
labor is in better condition than unorganized labor. 
We urge that all our members demand union- 
labeled goods when making purchases. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Robt. E. Burford: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent. The work for the use 
of union-made goods is progressing slowly. 
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Judge a Tool 
By What it Does 


The fine a pearance of Keen Kutter 
planes is only the surface indication of 
their exceptional quality. 
Their real, underlying merit becomes ap- 
parant in the hands of a skilled workman. 
Designed to meet the needs of the man 
who earns his living by using them, all 
Keen Kutter tools satisfy. ey have 
been gradually | poe thru more than 
half a century of experience and observa- 
tion of the skilled workman’s needs. 
Made of none but the finest steel, they 
: keep their edge unusually well, and their 
"The recollection of QUALITY life is long in proportion. 
remains long after the PRICE Keen Kutter tools are the best to be had 
is forgotten.”” —they are worthy of your skill. 
—E. C. Simmons. 


Trade Mark Registered. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Simmons Hardware Company 
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he PURE FRUIT Candies 
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Roanoke.—Wm. R. Frye: 

Employment is: not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. The Norfolk and Western 
Railway Co. is re-employing some of the men 
formerly laid off. We are working to promote the use 
of union-made goods. A local union of firemen and 
oilers was re-organized. 


" _.WASHINGTON 


Everett.—O. F. Wefferling: 

The shoe polishers’ union has been reinstated. A 
new local union of newsboys with twenty-six mem- 
bers has been organized. 

Pasco.—Fred Hendricks: 

Employment«is becoming more steady. There is 
an increase in construction work. Efforts to estab- 
lish non-union shop conditions are being opposed by 
organized labor, it being necessary to send out of 
town for men to work in the non-union shop. This 
district is well organized. A new local union of 
teamsters has been organized and I am sending 
application for building trades charter. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bridgeport.—Joseph F. Fighbaugh: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are demanding the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


Clarskburg.—Noah Zinn: 

Employment is not steady.. Organized labor is 
standing firm and we hope to organize some new 
local unions soon. A demand is being made for 
union-labeled goods. , 


Grafton.—C. W. Poe: , 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Union label league is working 
actively to promote the use of union-made articles. 
Our co-operative store is getting along successfully. 
The printers here have recently been organized. 


Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Employment is very unsteady and conditions bad. 
Condition-of organized labor, however, as com- 
pared with unorganized, is very good. With the 
first Thursday of April, ““The Majority” will be re- 
published. We have an active union label committee 
at work. We also have a live wire legislative com- 
mittee cooperating with the state federation on 
measures of interest to labor which are before the 
legislature. 

WISCONSIN 


Grand Rapids.—Alfred Rember: : 
Paper mills are running three days per week. 
‘The cereal workers renewed their agreement with the 


Grand Rapids Milling Company calling for no re- 
duction in wages. The label committee is working 
hard to secure the use of union-labeled goods. 


Janesville—Frank L. Walz: 

Unemployment exists in all lines. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized, however. 
Some construction work will start soon. 


Neenah.—F. C. Eichnfan: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. All employers are trying to 
reduce wages and establish the non-union shop. 
We are meeting with success in our efforts to have 
our members demand union-labeled goods. At the 
assembly now in session labor is making a fight for 
the passage of favorable laws. 


Stevens Point.—James Vennie: 

Employment is not steady. Conditions are better 
where labor is organized. We are advertising uniori- 
labeled goods. A new local union of machinists has 
been organized. 


WYOMING 


Greybull—John P. O’Rourke: 

At the refineries the men are working overtime 
and more boilermakers and carpenters are being 
hired. The organized workers have received no re- 
ductions in wages while the unorganized have. 
We are working hard to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. A new local union of refinery work- 
ers, one of oil field workers and ene of culinary 
workers have been organized. ; 


Sheridan.—Harry L. Thurmond: 

Very little employmeftt here. Some work on road 
improvements is commencing. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are actively at work to 
secure the use of union-labeled products. 


CANADA, N. B. 


St. John. —F. A. Campbell: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the lady 
garment workers have reached satisfactory agree- 
ment as also have the blacksmiths, drop forgemen 
and helpers. Employment is fairly steady. City 
has opened up new water main giving employment to 
200 men: General industrial conditicns are im- 
proving. Cost of living is gradually becoming less in 
many commodities. Condition of organized labor is 
considerably. better than the unorganized. We feel 
confident that we shall put through at-the present 
session of-our provincial government the minimum 
wage act, mothers’ pensions and the establishment 
of a Department of Labor. Our label committee 
is doing active work. 





